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New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 18ss. 3 East 14th Street, N. Y. 


MISS ANNIE BROWN 


Wagon for girls reopens Oct. 4 
reparatory, and departments. 


paration 313-715-717 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
epee, High School, Academic, and_ Classical 
rtments. ne bomerey a leading study i in all courses. 
Address JOHN HOLLEY CLARK, Dean. 


THE COMSTOCK SCHOOL 
32 West 40th Street, N. Y. 


Family and day school for girls. 
32d ve beclas October 3. Miss DAY, Principal. 


Illinois 


Massachusetts 


ROCKFORD COLLEGE for WOMEN 
Fall Term Opens September 19, 1894 
Classical and Science Courses. Excellent Preparato 
School. Specially organized departments of Music an 
Art. Well-equipped Laboratories. Fine Gymnasiums. 
Resident Physician. Memorial Hall] enables ceasente to 


reduce expenses. For catalogue address x 9, 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, iL: 
Indiana 


ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


IND.— A COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING. 
weit wall equip 
Electrical, Civil Engineering and Qo Exten- 
sive Machine hops, ratories, ing Rooms, 
Library. Expenses low. Address H. T. EDD . Pres't. 


Massachusetts 


AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL FORGIRLS, 
Ambherst. Reopens September 19, 18904. Certifi- 
cate admits to Smith and Wellesley 
Miss VrRYLING WILDER Borvun. A.B., Principal. 


AMHERST, MASS. 
Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s Home School 


For Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th & 86th Streets, New York 


Miss Gibbons’ School for Girls 


West a7th St., N. Y. Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, 
Seek Uc Oct. 3. A few boarding pupils taken. 


THE MISSES GRAHAM 


Boarding and “sc school for, girls reopens Oct. 3 at new 
location, 176 V 72d 


Square, New York. 


EACHERS COLLEGE (9 University Place, 
New York, until September), West r2oth St. 
near the Boulevard.—Professional training for general 
teachers and specialists : manual training, science, kin- 
dergarten, English, form, drawing and color, history of 
art, domestic science, general pedagogy. sJesrers given 
by Columbia Col lege k to both sexes. a reular of Infor- 
mation, Specia Circulars, ‘* Teachers College 
Bal lletin.’ WALTER L. HERVEY, President. 


ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMPSON’S 
Benraing and say School for 30, 32 
and 34 East s7t New York, reo ursday, 


t. 
ments. Special students admitted. 


MADEMOISELLE VELTIN 


School for girls, with French kindergarten, reopens Oct. 
3d. Fireprocf school building. Homes provided for out- 
of-town pupils. - 160-162 W. 74th St., N. Y. 


MHERST, Mass. (in the suburbs.)—Mrs. R. G. 

Williams’ s Select Family School for Girls. 

ns Sept. 19, 1894. Free access to Amherst College 

a lections in natural sciences and the fine arts, also to 
the libraries and class-room lectures. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
Law School 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. For fercdare ad- 
EDMUND BENNETT. Dean. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


(The Leadin | Conservatory of America.) 
Founded by Dr, E. Tourjée. Carl Faelten, Director. 
nd for Prospectus, giving full information. 
Frank W. HA ez, General Mgr., Boston, Mass, 


pped. Courses in Mechanical, 


Miss KIMBALL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Send for illustrated circular. 


New Jersey | 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Between New York and ‘Philadelphia. Solid 
fons En "Scho Studies. prepares for Colle 
Schools, and Business: S. 
Com’d’t. 


lati 
Rew. T. H. Lanvon, A.M., Prin. 


Englewood, N. J. (14 miles from New York). 


Dwight School for Girls 


Principals, Miss Cre1cuTon, Miss FARRAR. 


HACKETTSTOWN INSTITUTE 


Hackettstown, New Jersey 
College preparatory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 
Music, Art ution, Laborato Best building of its. 
class. Location unsurpassed, Illus. Catalogue free. 
Rev. GEO. H. WHITNEY, D.D., Pres. 


ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY. i 
miles from_N. Y, 776 Bloomfield Ave., 
Montclair, N. J. College and_business preparation, 
Cadets live in cottages. enj joying © Christian influences and 
avoiding the evils o ife 
ACVICAR, A.M.. Prin. 


MISS TOWNSEND 


School for reopens Sept. 26th. Colle reparation. 
4P. Phase, Newark, New 


The Misses Anable’s English, French, and 


German Boarding and Day School 
NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
College Preparation, Art, and Music. Apply for circulars. 


HE HENRY C. DE MILLE PREPARA- 
TORY BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

Pompton, N.Jd., opens Oct. 3d, 183. Full classical 
and scientific courses. The modern languages, theory of 
music, and complete course in art and physical culture 
included in regular school work. No extras. Gym- 
nasium. Grounds of 76acres. Send for Pialogve to 
Mrs. H. C. D ILLE. 


PRINCETON, N. J. 
The Princeton Preparatory School 


Opens Sept. roth. Inquiries may be addressed to President 
Patton,of Princeton College, or toJ.B. Fine, Head Master. 


319 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 
Home School for Girls Twenty-third year. 


Advanced courses in Music, History of Art, and Lan- 
ges. Special advantages in English Literature and 
‘omposition. An advanced class in practical Theme- 

writing, conducted according to Harvard methods bya 
Harvard instructor. Principal’s certificate admits to 
Wellesley, Smith, and Vassar Colleges. For circulars 
address Mrs. S. H. HAYES. 


Connecticut 


ACADEMY, Fairfield, Conn.— 
Combines thorough mental and | physical training 
s. Summer 


enuine home. 
, Principal. 


with the comforts ofa 
. BREWER, x M. 


Home. FRANCIS 


The Homestead School for Girls 
Family limited to twelve. 
The Misses STOWE, Greenwich, Conn. 


Woodside Seminary Gms. 


Every advantage for culture, study, and health. Number 
limited. Terms $700. Fall Session opens Sept. 20th, ’o4. 
Miss Sara J. Smitu, Principal, Hartfo Conn. 


ONNECTICUT, New. Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
West End Institute. School for Girls. Prepares for 
any college. Circulars. FEarlya necessary. 
Mrs. S. L. Cavy and Miss CApy, Principals. 


MISS LOW AND MISS HEYWOOD 


School for Girls. Resident pupils. 
' Circulars sent on application. STAMFORD, Conn. 


one LADIES’ INSTITUTE, Windsor, 
Conn.—A_Home School for Girls of all ages. 
Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, and Smith receive its pupils on 
certificate. An excellent corps of teachers, each a spe- 
cialist in her own Separtment, Terms, $350 to $500. 
Miss J. S. WILLIAMS. Principal. 


District of Columbia 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE 


A School for Girls. Full Academic Course. Complete 
School of Modern Languages. Best advantages in Music, 
Art, and Elocution. Special preparation for any College. 
Opens September 27. Address Mr. and Mrs. 
CABELL, 1407 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. 


Illinois 


HE SUMMER SESSION of the MORGAN 
"ARK ACADEMY of the UNIVERSITY 
OF term July rst to August roth. 
Second term August to 21st. 
Courses under able and experienced instructors in alt 
subsects required for admission to the best colle 
pecial courses for teachers. For summer calen or, 


giving full information, address the Dean at Morgan 


rk, [linois. 


HUBBARD’S HOME AND 
Street, 
Elective 


HE MISSES 

Day School for Girls, u2 Newbu 

Boston, will reopen Oct. 3, 1804. Regular a 
urses. 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE county, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
A strictly select and limited school for young men ana 
oys. Prepares for college or business. Students are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive constant 
personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal. 


LOWELL, MASS. 
The Rogers Hall School for Girls 


Prepares for College, and gives other equivalent courses 
with special advantages i in languages he music. 
Mes ELIZA M.A Peincipal. 


TABOR ACADEMY 


For both sexes. Classical and general courses. Pre- 
— for College and Scientific Institutions. New Cata- 
e ready June 1. DANA M. DUSTAN, Principal. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
NATICK, MASS. 

Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
prepared for Wellesley and other colleges. umber 
imi 

Miss CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, = 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW.’ Principals. 


>’ MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 


Collegiate courses. Musicand Art Libra 
ratories, Cabinets, and pte The fifty-eighth 
year opens Sept. 13, eas Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 


Bayside Summer School for Boys 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

A healthful Summer home for Boys by the sea. Out- 

door life; careful supervision; private tutoring. 

REFERENCES, BY PERMISSION : 

nev. pr. St. hy s rd, N. NY. 

amilton abie, ks int t 
WM. CLEVELAND HICKS, Jr.. B-A.. Head Master. 


wees” Lhe Highland Military Academy 


Begins 39th year Sept. rath. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. Athletics 
Encouraged. Careful Training. ome Influences. 

JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 


Worcester, 


New York 
FOR WOMEN 


WELLS COLLEGE xy. 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19, 1864. Send for Catalogue. 


284 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO SEMINARY 


The forty-fourth year. For circulars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, Principal. 


RANGER PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Canandaigua, N. Y.—Established 1876, Year 
begins Sept. 19. Preparatory, Academic, and Collegiate 
departments. Certificates accepted by leading Colleges. 
and Universities. 
CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, President. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 


Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 


Round Lake Art School 


CHESTER LOOMIS, Director 


Opens July 9, and closes August Si ks’ t 
The best locality in New Yo x State. ail thing s consid 
ered, foranart school. For greular, JOHN 

ROG ERS, Round Lake, N. Y 


RIVERVIEW  N. y. 


59th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies, and Business. AW Army 
cer detailed at Riverview ceocretary of W 

EN, Principals. 


Ohio 


1020 Prospect Street, Cleveland, O. 
Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls 


Prepares for all Colleges open to women. 
Reopens September 2s. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO 
with the care and culture of 
hom Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 
Pennsylvania 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
MISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 26, 18964. Address Miss FLorENce BALDWIN 
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Pennsylvania 


RYN MAWR COLLEGE, Beye Mawr, Pa. 

B miles from ege for Wes women 
gram, stating ie and undergrad 
study for the year, will be on 

application. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Established in 1850. Twent Philadelphia, 
two hours from Vouk. 2th. For 


circulars and reposts ts to Prinei > oO PA 


yee HALL SEMINARY — Suburban 
school tor girls and young ladies, with Emile. advan- 
ealthfu 


tages. 
edia, Pa. 


Every facility for culture. Remarkab 
Miss C. E. MASON, 


ISS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
4) SCHOOL for Girls. th year opens Sept. 246 


Academical and Preparatory | 
ne St., ila. 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Liberal Sepstion. with Preparation 
tor Colle AT? Art, and Musi 
Mrs. | A R. TUTWILER, Associate Princi 
a and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphi 


a COURSE in spoken Latin and 
Greek at “ Rugby,” Philadelphii. June 26 to 


July 31. Circulars. 


Mechanical Drawing 


MECHANICS, MINING, PROSPECTING, ARITH- 
METIC, ETC., may be studied at Home. Write for 
FREE circular to THE Conameronsencs SCHOOL OF 
MecHANics, Scranton, 


The Plymouth Hymnal 


EDITED BY LYMAN ABBOTT 
With the Co-operation of Chas. H. Morse and Herbert Vaughan Abbott 


The most sensible collection of which we have any knowledge. 


— Musical Courier, N. Y. 


Only praise can be spoken of the Plymouth Hymnal.—PA//adelphia Ledger. 
In the Congregational body there has been need for some time of such a hymnal. 


—The Churchman, N.Y. 


The best of its kind in the world.—Zondon (Ont.) Advertiser. 
An admirable piece of work, inside and out.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


It presents the results of the ripest development in congregational singing. 


— Hartford Courant. 


I have examined it with great pleasure, and I consider it the best book for con- 
gregational singing that has yet been issued.—R. HUNTINGTON WoopMAN, Esq., 


Musical Critic 7he Zvangelist, N. Y. 


The Plymouth Hymnal contains 638 hymns, 471 tunes, Chants, Orders of Service, 
a Psalter, and a department of “Spiritual Songs" for use in the 
prayer-meeting and the home. 


Specimen pages on ae 


for examination to 


Specimen (returnable) copies sent free 
astors and organists with a view to introdution. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 13 Astor Place, New York 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Swarthmore. 


Under care of Friends. Opens oth month Ps. ‘1804. Full 
College Courses for young men and young women, lead- 
ing to Classical, Engineering, ientific, an Literary 
degrees. Machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. For 
Catalogue ane id particulars addre 

RLES DeGARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Tennessee 


NASHVILLE Tenn.— Ward Seminary for 
Young Ladies Opens Sept. 6th. Unsurpassed 
climate. location, buildings: and and health 


Musi "Art. Literature, Elocution, 
LANTON, Pres. 


Physical Illus. Catalogue. | 
Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath-School Work 

The 3d Quarter, 1894 


Westminster 
ENL | 
Quarterlies 


AND 
IMPROVED 
Edfted by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSONS 
ON THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


A GRADED SERIES 
THE WESTMINSTER 


SENIOR QUARTERLY 


for advanced scholars. With . colored map. 
40 pages. One copy, 20 cts. a year. School 
subscriptions, to one address, 12 cts. 


THE WESTMINSTER 


INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLY 


for ee scholars. With a colored map. 
pages. One copy, 20 year. School 
faiteiotionn to one address, 12 cts. 


Ti: WESTMINSTER 
PRIMARY 


Unlarged and remodeled. I )lustrated. 36 p 
Une copy, 10 cts. a year. School subscrigtieaa: 
toonea dress, 8 cts. 


(ME BEST AND THE CHEAPEST 
Send for samples. 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent 
1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU WANT THE LATEST 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG-BOOK 


EXAMINE 
SELECT SONGS No. 2. Compiled by F. i. 


ELOUBET, 
and Husert P Matn, for use eines only one book 
is desired for the devotional meeting and the Sunday- 
school. Cloth per 1 x 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS By Dr. W. H. Doane 
will meet the demand 
for fresh, sparkling, wide-awake Sunday-school 
music. Board is, 830 per 100. 


: THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 2:15 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Musical Entertainments 


for Young Folks. For use in public and private 

schools, and the home. Tableaux,Marches,Drills,etc. 

A Capital Song, A !esson in geography, @ cents. 

Bali Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ censs. 

Heroes, A marching song for boys, 75 cents. 

Japanese Paraso! March and Drill, so ceuts. 

Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, « cerns. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cents, 

Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «¢:. 

The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 
andencore. Very entertaining. cenfs. 

Yesterday or Crandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 
sketch with old time costumes. 5f0 cenés, 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 60 fs. 

The Jolly Little Walters,  cen*s. 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 cen?s. 

I’m Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyer, 
A cute song for a bright little girl. @ cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
copy of Musical Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
— PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
OINCINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - CHICAGO 


THE ONLY 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 
Actually Spoken and Mastered in Ten 
Weeks, without leaving your homes, by the 
Meisterschaft System. 550th Thousand. 


Pupils taughtas if actually = the presence of 
Terms for mem- 


the teacher. 

bership, 85.00 for each lan- 
guage. Aljll questions an- 
swered and exercises cor- 
rected free of charge. Specimen copy of 
Part One, any language, sent free on receipt 


of 2 cent postage stamp. 


Meisterschaft Publishing Co. 


EROGHAFT 


No. 196 
Boston, Mass. 


MRS. PEARY 


MY ARCTIC JOURNAL 
“We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs, 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story, or the wonderful 
pictures which are reproduced from her camera. 
Price, $2.00. — Boston Herald. 
CONTEMPORARY PUB. CO., 5 Beekman St., N. 


CHURGH BELLS 


in 
PUREST BELL METAL, {Copper and Tin.) 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Simplex Printer 


100 copies of any writing or drawing 
In 20 minutes, 


The “SIMPLEX” is the easiest, cleanest, best 
and cheapest duplicating process. its work isan 
exact fac-simile of the original writing. 


Requires no washing or cleaning, always ready, and wiD 
Save its cost over and ayain in sending out notices. It costs 
but little ($3 to $10). Send for circulars. 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesey St., New York 


The Edison-Mimeograph 


‘Typewriter. 


It comes within 
the reach off all in 
price; it is easily 
learned and epera- , 
ted; it makes beau- { 
tiful plain copy; it : 
does the best Mim- | 

eograph work and manifolding and is 
twice as speedy as pen writing. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, 


workers | 


Decorative, Durable,and Best for Church Ceilings 
of any shape, old or new. Send for Catalogue B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, - 40 Rose St., New York 


THE NEWTON ‘NERVINE is3 Sara 
the highest esncter for the treatment = all forms of 
nervous diseases and iseases of wome 

N. EMMONS PAINE. M.D., West Sowesn. Mass. 


| 
Stamped Steel Ceilings 
‘ 4 4 
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Victor 


Bicycles 


All about the best bi- 
cycles ever built since the 
world began is contained 
in the Victor catalog which 
will be sent you on re- 
quest, or it can be obtained 
of any Victor agent. 

The Victor Resiliome- 
ter, the only tire testing 
machine in existence, has 


proved conclusively that 


Victor 


Bicycles 


ictor 


Bicycles 


the Victor Pneumatic lire 


the most resilient of 


is 
any. Victor Tires, like 
Victor Bicycles, are un- 


equaled, unapproached. 


Why not ride the best ? 


OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 


DETROIT 
DENVER 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO 

PACIFIC COAST : 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Victor 


Bicycles 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


PORTLAND 


WEDDING 
INVITATIONS, 


IN STYLE. 


DEMPSEY & 
CARROLL, 


Art Stationers, 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 


Alaska Stove Lifter. 


NICKEL PLATED. 


and House F urnishing 
Dealers, or mailed postpaid for 30 cts. 


TROY NICKEL WORKS, Troy, N.Y. 


SPECIAL SALE 


100 PIANOS 


We will sell during this month roo 
new WATERS upright pianos (includ- 
ing cover and stool), at $225 cash or 
$250 on installments; only $20 down 
and $7 monthly until paid. 


These are the famous new WATER S upright, the 
best and most durable pianos now made: 7%, oct., 
3-stringed, Rich, Deep Tone, with Fine Singing 
Quality, full iron frame, repeating action, finest 
ivory_keys, three pedals, and every improvement. 
Warranted Six Years to Give Entire Satisfaction. 
No charge for delivery within 25 miles of New York, 
or for boxing and shipping to distant points. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
134 Fifth Ave., near 18th St., N. Y. 


IVORY 


FLOATS= 


BEST FOK SHIRTS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., OIN’TI. 


June SaleoChallies 
Exceptional 


We have prepared for a special sale of 
Challies this week. 

Designs to suit every taste, light and 
dark grounds, at reduced figures. 

Javanaise and satin stripe Challies on 
sale in plenty. 

1,000 ends, cut during the season, now 
offered at remnant prices. 

Also, a case each of the fashionable 
light-weight Covert and Granite Mixtures 
for Tourist and Mountain wear. 


James M°Creery & Co 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


SARATOGA 


Very refreshing 
in the 
Sick Room. 
Fever patients can 
take this Water 
with 
perfect safety. 


For circulars address 
SARATOGA 
VICHY SPRINGS CO. 


Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. 


TABLE WAIR 
Qnty ALKALINE 
SARATOGA.NY. || 
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The Week 


HE first important change in the coal-miners’ 
strike last week was the decision of the 
men to attempt settlements by districts 
instead of awaiting a National settlement. 
This decision was presently followed by 
the convening of a conference at Colum- 

bus, Ohio, at which an agreement was reached for most of 
the mines of Ohio, Indiana, northern Illinois, and western 
Pennsylvania. The men gain an advance of fifteen cents 
a ton, but accept ten cents a ton less than the old rate. 
As is usual in such cases, the leaders of the Union 
were anxious to effect a settlement, but the less respon- 
sible rank and file kept up the cry of “no compromise.” 
The amount of violence in different States was even 
greater last week than the week before. The stopping of 
coal trains and the maltreating of non-striking workmen 
were the most common offenses. In Maryland, West Vir- 
' ginia, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois the militia has been 
needed. Several men—all of them strikers—have been 
killed in the conflicts with the authorities. In another 
column the editor of the Colorado Springs “ Gazette ”’ 
gives an account of the alarming situation in that State. 
The miners, in their statement of the case, published in 
the Denver “News,” make no attempt to deny their 
armed resistance of the Sheriff, whose six hundred deputies, 
recruited by the mine-owners from the large cities, they 
denounce as “ Pinkertons.” The chief contention of the 
miners is that the conflict began as a lockout when the 
richer companies extended the hours of work from eight 
to nine with no advance in wages. When Governor Waite 
called out the militia, he refused to place it under the 
control of the Sheriff who had enrolled the deputies, but 
ordered his Adjutant-General to keep the command. The 
deputies were not allowed to make arrests on the ground 
that the militia alone could settle the conflict without 
bloodshed. Order was promptly restored, and an agree- 
ment was reached by arbitration that the old rate of wages 
should again be paid for eight hours’ work, and no dis- 
crimination be made between union and non-union men. 


When the sugar schedules were voted upon in the Senate, 
the Democratic members voted for protection and the 
Republican members against it.. When the McKinley 
Bill was passed, the Sugar Trust was as yet incomplete, 
and the Republican Congressmen excused the twenty per 
cent. protection they gave the sugar refiners on the ground 
that it was needed by the refineries which were “fighting ”’ 
the Trust. After the passage of the bill all these outside 
refineries joined the Trust, and the Democratic majority in 
the House decided that no protection at all was needed. 
When the Democratic Senators—at the dictation of the 
protectionists among them—agreed to give the Trust five 


per cent. protection, the Republican Senators promptly 
took the position of the House Democrats, and voted that 
the Trust should no longer be protected against foreign 
competition, but that the people should be protected by 
foreign competition against the Trust’s extortion. The 
Populist Senators and Mr. Hill voted with the Republicans 
on this issue, and the Trust won by a majority of only 
three votes. This, however, was the Trust’s less impor- 
tant triumph. One of the amendments included in the 
Gorman-Brice compromise deferred the new tariff on sugar 
from the first of next month to the first of next year. Dur- 
ing this interim the sugar refineries can buy unlimited 
quantities of untaxed raw sugar, and thereafter can sell it to 
consumers, protected by the new tariff imposed. As this 
new tariff amounts to 40 per cent. om raw sugar (45 per 
cent. on refined sugar), and the price of sugar to the pub- 
lic is practically certain to advance the full amount of the 
duty, the gain of the Sugar Trust through this postpone- 
ment is estimated as high as thirty million dollars. As 
Senator Teller showed, this postponement of the tax 
was made all the worse by reason of the fact that the 
Treasury is in need of revenue. The Sugar Trust seems 
to be the only gainer. Yet every Democratic Senator ex- 
cept Mr. Hill, and one of the Populist Senators, voted to 
give the Trust this indefensible extension of time, in which 
to “stock up” against an inevitable advance in prices, It 
is to be hoped that the Democrats in the House will stand 
out against the consummation of this iniquity. 


Another plank in the Democratic platform was last week 
repudiated. By a vote of 172 to 102, the House rejected 
the proposition to repeal the ten per cent. tax on State 
bank notes. All of the votes in favor of repeal were, of 
course, cast by Democrats, but 75 Democrats voted against 
repeal, and 41 were absent when the vote was taken. Mr. 
Harter, of Ohio, who was mainly responsible for the inser- 
tion into the Chicago platform of the pledge to repeal this 
tax, called upon the anti-silver men of the East to vote for 
repeal in order to end the silver agitation, but his appeal 
was almost entirely fruitless. General Tracey, of New 
York, the Administration leader in the fight for the uncon- 
ditional repeal of the Sherman Act, was the only prominent 
Eastern Democrat who voted to authorize the expansion 
of the currency through State bank issues. All but eight 
of the votes for this proposition came from the South. It 
was noticeable that nearly every Southern Democrat 
who last fall voted to suspend the limited issue of silver 
currency voted to authorize the unlimited issue of bank- 
note currency. Chairman Wilson, of West Virginia, 
the author of the Sherman Act Repeal Bill, was among 
this number. Some of the Southern Democrats are dis- 
posed to claim that they supported the suspension of the 
silver issues with the understanding that the platform 
pledge to repeal the tax on State bank notes was to be 
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redeemed. There is little evidence, however, that any one 
was duped in this way who was not willing to be. When 
the repeal of the State bank tax was before the last Con- 
gress, about one-half of the Democratic members opposed 
it, and the adoption of the remarkable plank at Chicago 
seems to have been mainly a campaign device to side-track 
the silver issue. What was most noticeable about last 
week’s repudiation of the platform pledge was that it 
attracted so little notice. 

Republican State Conventions were held last week in 
Maine, Ohio, and Kansas. The Kansas Convention sig- 
nificantly refused to indorse either prohibition or woman’s 
suffrage. In each of these conventions, however, the 
most noteworthy thing was the disposition of the silver 
question. The Maine Convention pronounced against 
“ monometallism, either of gold or silver,’ and declared in 
favor of “international bimetallism, to be secured by all 
suitable means and the most strenuous efforts of National 
power.”” Ohio went further yet in demanding the restora- 
tion of silver to the currency. The plank adopted read as 
follows : ‘ We favor bimetallism. Silver as well as gold 
is one of the great products of the United States. Its 
coinage and use as a circulating medium should be steadily 
maintained and constantly encouraged by the National 
Government ; and we.advocate such a policy as will, by 
discriminating legislation or otherwise, most speedily re- 
store silver to its rightful place as a money metal.” The 
Kansas declaration, though confused in statement, seems 
to favor the free coinage of the American product. Its 
wording is: ‘ The interests of the producers of the coun- 
try, its farmers and its workingmen, demand that the mints 
be opened to the coinage of silver of the mines of the 
United States, and that Congress should enact a law levy- 
ing a tax on importation of foreign silver sufficient to fully 
protect the products of our own mines.” 


These declarations in favor of a return to bimetallism—so 
remarkable as coming from the party whose representa- 
tives in Congress last fall voted 123 to 31 for the uncondi- 
tional repeal of its own silver coinage law—are not the 
only recent indications of a disposition on the part of the 
Republicans to oppose the monometallist policy of the 
Democratic Administration. Several weeks ago Senator 
Lodge, of Massachusetts, offered a resolution that discrim- 
inating duties be levied against the products of all nations 
which refuse to enter into an international agreement for 
the free coinage of silver. Last week Representative 
Blair, of New Hampshire (ex-Senator), introduced into 
the House a resolution in favor of another international 
conference, to be held with the understanding that if inter- 
national action is not agreed upon, national action shall 
be taken to restore silver to the currency. But more im- 
portant than either of these resolutions is the interview 
with ex-Speaker Reed published in London. Without 
question—one might almost say, without a second—Mr. 
Reed is the Republican leader in the House of Represent- 
atives. He is also something more than a Presidential 
possibility. In this interview he takes the position that 
silver and the tariff must be regarded “ not as two issues, 
but as one.” His reasoning is somewhat difficult to fol- 


low, but his main idea is that the cheapness of silver makes 


it easier for Europe to buy from silver-using countries, and 
so stimulates exports from Asia while retarding exports 
from our own country. ‘To check this tendency he urges 
that protectionists should direct the tariff policy so as to 
injure those nations whose hostility to silver lessens its 
price, and so increases Indian exports while decreasing 
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American. The political economy of this statement may 
be foggy, but the politics of it is clear enough. The fall in 
the price of products since the establishment of interna- 
tional gold-monometallism has strengthened bimetallism all 


over the country. 


The testimony before the Lexow Committee as to the 
corruption of, the New York police is rapidly becoming over- 
whelming in quantity and in its substantial agreement with 
well-known facts. Witness after witness has sworn directly 
to paying money for “ protection” to the captains and 
“ ward-men,” giving names and dates and identifying the 
men accused. Other witnesses have, when on the stand, 
refused to testify to what they had already privately told 
the Committee’s counsel; the fear thus displayed and the 
reckless stultification they have been driven to are in 
themselves negative evidence of a forcible kind. It may 
now be regarded as established by a great body of proof 
that for years the captains of police districts have dealt 
with the owners of disreputable houses and unlicensed 
saloons through their familiar official agents, the ward- 
men, and sometimes even face to face with the blackmailed 
persons ; that it has been a regular and understood thing 
that these criminals might secure immunity on payment of, 
usually, $500 “initiation fee” and $50 a month. The 
ward-men are permitted to accompany the captains when 
the latter are removed from one district to another, and 
while the captains have seemed to think they possessed a 
vested interest in crime—‘“ vested,’”’ probably, because they 
have paid round sums to corrupt Commissioners to get their 
offices—the ward-men have been the farmers of the vile 
revenue and the universal go-betweens for official corruption 
and blackmailed vice. Some of the more ignorant victim- 
criminals testified that they considered it a regular and 
semi-legal thing to pay for a “ permit ;” and the whole traffic 
has been so systematized, its channels so well known, that 
only almost incredible moral blindness or indifference on the 
part of the public can account for its long continuance. 


Much of the evidence im the Committee is even 
more convincing by its side-lights and necessary implica- 
tions than by its main facts. Nothing has been more 
striking, for instance, than the tacit admissions of State 
Senator and Civil Justice Roesch, who went on the stand 
to deny imputations on his conduct, and ended by uncon- 
sciously giving a typical picture of the Tammany district 
leader, office-holder, and lawyer, who deals with politics 
and crime combined. Thus, he indignantly denied that 
he took $100 from a keeper of a disreputable house to pro- 
cure immunity from the police, but admitted that he took 
the money as a “general retainer,” that he never drew 
papers, or appeared in court, or had anything to do with any 
specific case for his client, but that he did give the client a 
card which would enable her, in case her inmates were 
arrested, to get them out on bail. And he stoutly main- 
tained that he could always distinguish in his actions be- 
tween his capacities as lawyer, Tammany district leader, 
Civil Justice, and soon. Perhaps his “ clients,’’ however, 
do not understand the Pooh-Bah theory, and paid the 
lawyer for the district leader’s “influence.’’ Dr. Park- 
hurst’s manly appeal to the honest patrolmen to help bring 
to justice the ‘thieves and blackmailers” who disgrace 
the force ought to bear fruit in breaking the “ vicious despot- 
ism” of the system. The talked-of investigation by the 
Police Commissioners has been postponed, at the request 
of the Lexow Committee. The Board of Commissioners, 
in the general public opinion, is too much tainted itself by 
these charges to be a proper judicial body to examine 
them. Mr. Croker’s sudden departure for Europe in the 
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midst of this investigation has created something of a 
sensation. 

In the New York State Constitutional Convention the 
two most prominent features of last week were the 
hearing on the suffrage question of women representing 
the State outside of New York City, and the beginning of 
the discussion on State appropriations to sectarian objects. 
At the first hearing the attendance was large, the interest 
great, and the petitions presented numerously signed ; 
but the addresses, though almost universally able, brought 
forward little if anything that was new. Only the pro- 
woman-suffrage side was presented. The argument on the 
sectarian school question was also from one side only— 
that which favors Mr. Holl’s proposed amendment that 

“ No law shall be passed respecting an establishment of religion or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof, nor shall the State, or any 
county, city, town, village, or other civil division, use its property or 
credit, or any money raised by taxation or otherwise, or authorize 
either to be used, for the purpose of founding, maintaining, or aiding. 
by appropriation, payment for services, expenses, or in any other 
manner, any church, religious denomination, or religious society, or 
any institution, society, or undertaking, which is wholly or in part 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control.” 


Mr. William Allen Butler, Bishop Doane, of Albany, the 
Rev. Dr. James M. King, and others, argued forcibly for 
the adoption of the principles involved in this amendment 
—principles which The Outlook, we need hardly say, fully 
accepts and deems essential to the true interests of both 
Church and State. The appropriation of public money 
for sectarian purposes is wholly indefensible; the ques- 
tion of taxing church property is a separate one, on both 
sides of which much may be said, and into which we need 
not here enter. Dr. King pointed out that in twenty-three 
States there are now laws against the appropriation of 
public-school money for sectarian schools, and that in this 
State, in seventeen towns and cities, the school fund is 
now being divided between public and sectarian schools. 
‘““Such a compromise,” he added, “‘ means a surrender of 
principles on both sides.’’ Mr. George Bliss and Mr. 
Frederic Coudert are to be heard for the other side next 
week, The Committee on Cities listened to President 
Seth Low, of Columbia, on the “ Home Rule” question. 
Mr. Low urged that the Constitution should define closely 
the matters in regard to which the cities should and should 
not be subject to the Legislature. He made three formal 
propositions, the last of which we give entire, for it has a 
good deal more than local importance: 

“In the matter of public franchises, at the present time a city can 
only say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to what somebody wants to do. Its situa- 
tion ought to be exactly reversed. It ought to be able to say: ‘We 
want such and such a thing done. What will you doit for?” The 
Constitution should declare that every privilege covering the right to 
use the streets, either on, above, or below ground, whether crossing 
them or passing along them, should be the property of the city. The 
Constitution should forbid any city to part with the fee of such a 
franchise, and should limit to a moderate term of-years, say twenty or 
thirty, the time within which such a franchise should run without re- 
adjustment of terms. The well-known principles of the ground lease, 
as exemplified in New York City’s dealings with its ferry franchises, 
indicates clearly the method. A city should be permitted, by a vote 
of its people, to do for itself anything that requires a public franchise 
in order to be done.” 


The Constitutional Commission in Louisiana has re- 
ported to the Legislature the amendments it has agreed 
upon. Several of these are of National interest. Among 


the judicial reforms proposed is the authorization of the 

Legislature to provide that less than twelve members of a 

jury rad bring in a verdict. 
el 


This change, so far, at least, 


4s it felates to civil Suits, has for a long time been grow- 
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ing in favor in all parts of the country. That it should be 
recommended by the Constitutional Commission in so con- 
servative a State as Louisiana indicates that it will be 
widely adopted in the near future. The property involved 
in a civil suit is as likely to be the due of the plaintiff as 
of the defendant, and it is manifestly unjust that the plain- 
tiff should be deprived of rights which nine, ten, and even 
eleven men upon the jury believe to be his. Another pro- 
posed constitutional amendment of much importance per- 
mits school districts to increase their taxation for school 
purposes by a majority vote of their property-holders. 
The exclusion of non-property-holders from the right to 
vote at such elections introduces the third important 
amendment offered by the Commission. This changes the 
electoral qualifications, and requires every voter to have 
prepaid a poll tax and to be able to read and write, or to 
possess property assessed at more than $200. In Cali- 
fornia a somewhat similar Constitutional amendment is 
one of the nine to be submitted to the voters of that State 
at the coming election. The California amendment, how- 
ever, proposes no property qualification, and permits all 
present voters to retain the suffrage. Such a provision 
seems to be much more in accord with the spirit of de- 
mocracy, which demands that questions affecting the whole 
public should be submitted to the whole public, and that 
citizens should not be disfranchised except through some 
fault of their own. The requirement that no new citizens, 
whether alien or native, should be enfranchised unless 
able to read and write the English language, seems to us 
eminently reasonable. But the proposal that a large and 
helpless class of present citizens should be deprived of 
what little political protection they now possess seems to us 
a step backward rather than a step forward. 

A correspondent calls our attention to the fact that the 
Massachusetts bill permitting the introduction of the Nor- 
wegian system does not permit the proposed companies to 
use their surplus profits for the enrichment of the stock- 
holders. The surplus is merely to protect the stockholders 
against loss in case the system is abandoned. The bill 
has been modified by reducing the rate of interest from 5 
to 4 ‘per cent. This change removes the objection that 
the investment offered is “attractive”’ to private capital- 
ists. The question is, therefore, narrowed down to this: 
Will public sentiment more quickly suppress dram-shops if 
the profits therefrom are used to support public charities ? 
The experience of the past with systems of licensing 
admitted evils seems to us to indicate that to whatever 
extent they yield profit, to that extent they impede reform. 
At the same time, this Norwegian bill must be regarded, not 
as an independent measure, but as part of a comprehen- 
sive system to deal with the liquor business ; the other, 
and an essential part of the scheme, is local option, by 
which, in any community, the traffic can be absolutely 
prohibited if there is sufficient public sentiment to carry 
prohibition. In short, the scheme is, first, local prohibi- 
tion; second, no largé private profits in localities where 
prohibition is impossible. 

We have received at this office a third package of lottery 
tickets forwarded us by some subscriber asked to act as 
agent. Each package has come from a different lottery 
company. The last package comes from New Orleans, the 
company sending it calling itself the “ Louisiana Grand 
Lottery Company.” The circulars closely resemble those 
sent out from Kansas City, Kan. Agents are, of course, 
instructed to forward money by express. In Kansas City, 
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Kan., we are glad to note that the anti-lottery agitation is 
being vigorously pushed forward. A committee of the 
Ministers’ Alliance—of which the Rev. J. G. Dougherty is 
the Secretary—has sent over the State several admirable 
circulars setting forth the conditions and the dangers. It 
appears that there are at least nine lottery companies 
now operating from Kansas City, and that “ one of the larger 
concerns pays the express company $7,000 a month for 
its services.” One of the circulars says : 

“Connected with these lotteries are the names of some of our promi- 
nent citizens. The presses of our daily paper and of one of our weekly 
papers are used for the printing of circulars for the lotteries, and so the 
papers are not giving their support in our fight against this crime. A 
large number of persons are given employment—twenty-two girls at one 
time in the employ of one of these concerns, eleven men in the express 
office where one woman used to do the business before these swindlers, 
shut out from the mails, crowded the express with their correspond- 
ence. So, also, those who rent rooms to these lawbreakers, those 
bankers who use their money and permit their names to be used as 
references, the lawyers who take retaining fees to help the criminals 
escape the penalties of the law violated, and the politicians who, for 
a consideration, make fair speeches about the foul business—all these, 
with their friends, make it quite impossible for the well-disposed citi- 
zens to take care of this great and growing evil. This is the more 
difficult because the immediate profits of the evil come to this city in 
these hard times, and the losses are widespread—not specially seen 
or felt here. Hence we appeal to the State at large.” 

The State of Kansas prohibits lotteries in its Constitu- 
tion, but the statute enacted supposedly to enforce this 
prohibition is void, for the reason that its contents are 
not expressed in its title. The agitation is not only fora 
new State law, but also for the passage of the pending 
United States law forbidding all inter-State traffic in lot- 
tery matter. Qne of the circulars well states that “our 
Kansas lotteries will be ready to affirm a most stringent 
law against the sale of lottery tickets in Kansas, if only 
they are permitted to reach out into all the States for their 
unrighteous gains.” 

The International Temperance Congress, held in Prohi- 
bition Park, Staten Island, commemorated the ninetieth 
birthday of General Neal Dow. Mr. Joseph Cook’s ora- 
tion in honor of the Maine pioneer was largely devoted to 
the history of the Prohibition movement. It began, he 
said, with John Wesley’s denunciation of the liquor traffic 
in 1760, and since that day every generation had witnessed 
some marked increase in its power. With the enactment of 
the Maine Law in 1851, political forces began to be brought 
into harmony with moral and religious forces; and with 
the formation of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in 1874, and the enfranchisement of women in Colorado 
in 1893, the political movement received a re-enforcement 
which made success inevitable. To Neal Dow, more than 
to any other one man, the glory of the conflict belonged. 
When General Dow rose to respond, he was greeted with 
cheer upon cheer. He said that he could not answer the 
words that had been spoken of him. “They have not 
been deserved.” His address was devoted to the triumph 
of prohibition in the changed social and moral condition of 
Maine. He predicted its triumph throughout the country 
whenever the Church is awakened. Apart from the re- 
ception to General Dow, the chief event of the Congress 
was the warm welcome given to Governor Tillman, of 
South Carolina. Governor Tillman explained the dispensary 
system, and told how it had replaced 813 saloons with 
66 dispensaries, in which there was no treating and no sell- 
ing of liquors to be drunk on the premises. He asked 
the audience how many of them would be willing to sup- 
port the establishment of such a system, and a majority 
stood up. This declaration of readiness on the part of 
Prohibitionists to accept the half-a-loaf of public control 
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is another sign of the possible union of the Prohibitionists 
and the Populists upon a common reform platform. 


The outburst of feeling against England in France, upon 
which we commented last week, and which is drawn out 
by the gains of England in Africa under the new agree- 
ment with Belgium, has taken the form of some very strong 
speeches in the French Chamber of Deputies and of official 
complaints and protests addressed by the French Govern- 
ment to the English Government. The speech of the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, M. Hanotaux, is reported to have 
been so violent in its denunciation of England that, if ad- 
dressed to a country of less steady nerve, it would be inter- 
preted almost as a menace of war. In these days, how- 
ever, when the consequences of war are apprehended with 
so much intelligence and seriousness, temperamental dif- 
ferences between races are taken into account. The Eng- 
lish do not readily take fire, and they understand the 
French so well that they are not alarmed by a sudden out- 
break of heated discussion in the Chamber of Deputies. 
The French Minister of Foreign Affairs protests against 
the Anglo-Belgian agreement on the ground, first, that the 
Congo State has exceeded its rights in the concessions it 
has made to England; second, that those concessions in 
volve a flagrant disregard of the sovereignty of the Sultan 
over certain territories and violate the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire ; and, thirdly, that the interests of France 
are involved in the agreement without the consent of that 
country. The substantial gain which England makes 
under the new agreement, and which the French are reluc- 
tant to have her make, is the opening of a right of way 
through the whole length of Africa from the Soudan coun- 
try to the Cape. In view of the present condition of the 
Dark Continent, this is likely to be a matter of immense 
importance, and the French, who are competitors with the 
English at many points in Africa, are anxious to defeat 
the convention, and are endeavoring to do so on more 
than one ground. If their own protests do not avail (and 
they are not likely to receive anything more than courteous 
diplomatic attention), they hope to make something of the 
question of the infringement of the Sultan's rights, because 
this may involve the question of the English occupation of 
Egypt—another sore point with the French. The French 
agitation is likely to accomplish nothing more than to 
afford political capital for some French public men in the 
approaching campaign. So far as the matter of moral 
right is concerned, neither England nor France nor any 
other of the Great Powers would be able to justify its . 
action in Africa. 

GENERAL News.—The Italian Ministry, under the lead 
of Signor Crispi, has resigned, but the King has refused 
to accept the resignations, and as we go to press no defi- 
nite action has been taken. The Cabinet crisis in Hun- 
gary, reported at length in these columns last week, still 
continues, no agreement having been reached as yet be- 
tween the Emperor and Dr. Wekerle. The Sultan of 
Morocco, Muley Hassan, died on June 7 ; his son, Muley 
Abdul, succeeds. In the Oregon election last week 
nearly one-half of all the votes cast were Republican, and 
nearly two-thirds of the remainder were Populist. In the 
newly elected Legislature the Republicans have an over- 
whelming majority, insuring the election of a Republican 
to the United States Senate to succeed Senator Dolph. 
In Louisiana the sugar-planters have held a conven- 
tion to protest against the substitution of a forty per cent. 
tariff fora two cents a pound (eighty per cent.) bounty; 
strongly protection resolutions were adopted. In Cali- 
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fornia there is much excitement over the claim entered by 
the United States Senate against the Stanford estate, 
because of the liability of the shareholders of the Central 
Pacific for the debt of that road to the Government. The 
collection of the entire claim would deprive the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University of its endowment. The ref- 
erendum in Switzerland upon the question of a consti- 
tutional guarantee of the right to work resulted in the 
defeat of the proposal by a majority of nearly four to one. 
A summary of the proposed Constitution for Hawaii 
has just reached this country. Among the leading features 
are these: The Government is to be called “ The Repub- 
lic of Hawaii.” There will be a President, but no Vice- 
President ; a Cabinet of four Ministers; an Advisory 
Council of fifteen members ; and a Legislature, consisting 
of a Senate and House of Representatives, sitting sepa- 
rately, and each composed of only fifteen members. All 
voters must be able to read and write the English or 
Hawaiian language ; electors of Senators must possess 
property valued at $4,000, or a yearly income of $600. 
Aliens who wish to naturalize must be able to read and 
write English, have property to the value of $200, and 
renounce foreign allegiance; but exception is made in 
favor of aliens who have aided the Provisional Government. 


Be 
The Coal Strike 


We give elsewhere a statement of the latest facts 
respecting the great coal strike, so far as we can gather 
them from the newspapers; and we also give, on another 
page, a report, from a contributor, of the conditions in 
Colorado, where the labor war assumed the most threatening 
aspect, though it has now ended in peace and compromise. 

There is something to be said for the doctrine that coal, 
oil, and other minerals stored in the earth are not properly 
subjects of private property, and should be owned, con- 
trolled, and managed by the State—at least this proposi- 
tion is a legitimate one for consideration. But nothing 
whatever can be said for the doctrine that mines purchased 
and owned under the law by one set of men should be 
controlled by another set of men; nothing whatever can 
be said for the doctrine that the men who happen to be 
engaged in the work of taking minerals out of the earth 
should be permitted to determine whether or not other 
men may engage in the same work, and to enforce their 
decree by arms. Indeed, this proposition is so prepos- 
terous that no one would venture to affirm it—in words ; 
but this is what the miners have been affirming in deeds 
in all the coal-mining States of the Union. They have 
surrounded the mines with armed bodies of men; they 
have taken possession of railroads and railroad trains; 
they have stopped other men from taking the coal out of 
the ground, and from transporting it to.the regions where 
it is needed; and they have done this without any pretense 
of any other authority than their own will. So long as this 
state of things continues, the only question for the people 
of the United States is, Shall the laws be maintained? 
The laws of any State are the constitutional expression of 
the will of the majority of the people of that State. The 
question presented in all the coal-mining States of the 
Union to-day is, Shall the majority. govern, or shall they 
submit to the will of an irresponsible minority? And 
until this question is settled, and settled aright, there is no 
other question which can legitimately be even considered. 

We do not undertake to sit in judgment on the action of 
the Governors of these several States. There are several 
reasons for our refusing so to do. In the first place, 
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under our American system, the action of the Governor 
of the State must necessarily be slow. Under the central- 
ized system of France or Germany, the chief executive 
sends the military to repress disorder at his own will and 
on a moment’s call. In America he cannot. He must 
wait for satisfactory evidence that the powers of the local 
officers have been exhausted, and a justifiable slowness 
may sometimes seem unjustifiable to an impatient public. 
Moreover, for our knowledge of the facts we are depend- 
ent upon newspaper reports, which are always fragmentary 
and contradictory, and which are very generally colored 
by party prejudice ; for, unfortunately, most party journals 
are not able to report the action of a Governor, who neces- 
sarily represents a great political party, without so present- 
ing that action as either, on the one hand, to commend, or, 
on the other hand, to condemn it. It must suffice, there- 
fore, here simply to say, in general terms, that there ought 
to be no compromises with a mob, and no other delays in 
dealing with it than such as are rendered necessary by the 
laws of the State, to which the Governor is subject no less 
than the private citizen. 

We have never concealed our opinion that the indus- 
trial organization of this close of the nineteenth century 
is far from perfect, and demands radical changes. We 
have maintained that the railroad is not to be treated as 
private property, but as a public highway, and that the 
railroad corporation is the servant of the public and sub- 
ject to a legislative and judicial control such as cannot be 
exercised over purely private industries ; and this opinion, 
for which The Outlook has contended for many years, has 
now been recognized as just, and in some measure is incor- 
porated into the law of the land by Congressional, legis- 
lative, and judicial action. We believe that, on somewhat 
similar grounds, the mines will in the future be brought 
under a regulation, if not a control, by the State, such as 
the State is not called to exercise over purely private indus- 
tries. In England all gold ore, wherever found, belongs 
to the Queen, and can be taken out of the ground only 
upon payment ofa royalty. We believe this law is founded 
upon, sound economic principles, and that it may legit- 
imately be extended to other contents of the earth; but, 
if so, it must be extended by the majority, acting through 
peaceful and constitutional methods. Nothing can justify 
the organization of a mob to take forcible possession of 
what the law recognizes as private property, and drive the 
owners from it. Ownership means control. And so long 
as the laws of the State recognize mines as private property, 
so long the people of the State are under the highest obli- 
gation to preserve that property from every form of violence. 


Ultimate Superiority 


Not long ago the editor of one of the leading periodicals 
in this country was endeavoring to make up a list of pos- 
sible contributors to a series of articles demanding from 
their writers intellectual achievement of avery high order 
and a certain ripeness and maturity of mind which should 
give their words authority. He found it impossible to 
complete his list. Going over the leading names in every 
department, he found a host of able, earnest, active, and use- 
ful men, but very few men who were philosophically grounded 
in their work, and who were able to speak, not only from 
an active experience, but from a profound philosophical 
knowledge of the principles with which they were dealing. 
Any one who has. had occasion to make an intellectual 
map of the United States has recognized this condi- 
tion of things. The country is full of earnest, capable, 
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and effective men, but it is singularly deficient in leaders 
of thought, men who goto the bottom of things; who stand 
for what is ripest, richest, and deepest in their several 
spheres. The pressing needs of the country in its present 
stage of development are largely responsible for this diver- 
sion of talent from meditative and philosophical lines into 
active, working directions; but there is also another cause, 
‘which may be removed, and that is the lack of fit condi- 


tions. 


It may be said without injustice that America produces 
a greater number of agile, keen, and talented men than 
England, but that England produces a greater number of 
really able men than America. In an unusually suggestive 


article contrasting English and American home life in the 


May number of the “ Forum,” Mr. Price Collier calls 
attention to the care which is given to securing the best 
conditions for securing the highest efficiency of English- 
men as workers. The competition in that country is so severe 
that men train themselves for success in their various voca- 
tions as systematically and intelligently as young men train 
themselves in athletics. They insist on having the very 
best conditions for the highest bodily and intellectual effi- 
ciency, and the English home is largely organized in order 
that the man who is at the head of it may have the largest 
earning capacity and the best possible conditions for his 
own growth. Economy is rigidly and unhesitatingly prac- 
ticed, without the slightest show of concealment or the 
slightest sense of embarrassment, from the Queen down to 
the bottom of English society, for the sake of securing 
these conditions. It is distinctly recognized in that coun- 
try that if a manis to do anything in a large and thorough 
way, he must have leisure; and leisure is provided for 
him, if it has to be done by saving the candle-ends. Every- 
thing is directed to secure this result. Such men as Glad- 
stone, Balfour, Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, to mention 
typical cases, are, so to speak, “regularly groomed and 
kept in condition, physically and mentally, for their ardu- 
ous duties.”’ They are constantly taking holidays; every 
bit of work that can be delegated is taken out of their 
hands ; and everything is done for them to give them com- 
fort, ease, and leisure. Almost every Englishman of note 
has two or three, and sometimes half a dozen, avocations 
besides his vocation, and he attends to these as religiously 
as to his professional work. Mr. Gladstone is a standing 
illustration of the many-sided man who does not allow 
himself to run dry or wear out in a single pursuit, but who 
has constantly enriched himself by wide culture. Mr. Bal- 
four is a philosophical thinker of no small caliber, and one 
of the best golf-players in England. Lord Rosebery is 
immensely interested in horses. Mr. Chamberlain grows 
orchids. 

Almost every Englishman of note has some hobby, 
specialty, or avocation—something which takes him out of 
the routine of his work and gives him variety and freshness. 
Moreover, every Englishman looks forward to his vacation, 
and permits nothing to interfere with it. The English 
public man works on the long plan. He aims, that is, to 
keep himself at the highest degree of efficiency for thirty 
or forty years together, and does not mean to expend him- 
selfin a single spurt at the start. He aims.to have leisure 
enough to master his department and to become an author- 


‘ity in it, and not simply an active, useful, but, in a sense, 


superficial worker. To achieve this result certain condi- 
tions must be secured, and these conditions he insists 
upon. When Mr. Gladstone proposed that Parliament 
should sit on Saturday, there was an immense outcry. 
Parliament rated a leisure Saturday as quite as important 
as the Imperial business which Mr. Gladstone wished to 
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push through; and Parliament was right. What we need 
in this country is wider margins, more time to study, to 
think, to master first principles, and to refresh ourselves 
by contact with nature, by travel, and by study. The 
bright, active man can be easily trained, but the able man 
is the product of slow and fruitful years. We shall not 
have many such men until we are willing to give them 
more time, to exact less from them, to recognize their 
need of rest, and to demand from them not so much im- 
mediate service as ultimate superiority. 


An American Scholar 


Professor William Dwight Whitney, whose portrait ap- 
pears on the title-page of The Outlook this week, and who 
died at his home in New Haven on Wednesday of last 
week, was one of the most distinguished scholars that 
this country has so far given to the world. He was not 
only the foremost American philologist, but he was one of 
the leading philologists of his time. A country which does 
not often breed scholars of his quality and rank found in 
him not only a product of American conditions of the 
finest nature, but also the promise of that higher and richer 
cultivation of the future which is already being fulfilled in 
the advent of many young men into the higher fields of 
scholarship. Professor Whitney came of excellent New 
England stock, and was born in Northampton, a town 
associated with more than one man of notable character 
and ability. The conspicuous business ability and integ- 
rity of the father took new forms in Professor Whitney and 
his brothers. One of the latter is a professor in Harvard 
University, another is one of the heads of the Boston Pub- 
lic Library, a third is a professor in Beloit College, while 
Professor Whitney’s sister formerly had an important de- 
partment at Smith College. The sons of the elder Whitney 
were the heirs, therefore, not only of a considerable mate- 
rial prosperity, but of a very generous endowment of talent. 
Professor Whitney prepared for college at Northampton, 
and entered the class of 1845 at Williams College, gradu- 
ating at the head of his class, and selecting as the subject 
of his valedictory “ Literary Biography.’’ During his 
college course he showed great interest in natural history, 
but upon graduation was still undecided as to his profes- 
sion. He entered temporarily his father’s bank and re- 
mained there three years, during which time he devoted 
his leisure to the study of natural history and of the lan- 
guages, but he was rapidly disclosing his strong bent 
toward philology, and was giving special attention to the 
study of Sanscrit. 

In order to prosecute his studies to greater advantage, 
in 1850 Professor Whitney went to GermanyJjand spent 
three years in study at different universities, returning 
home to accept the professorship of Sanscrit in Yale Col- 
lege, entering upon his duties in August, 1854, and remain- 
ing in the service of the College until the day of his death. 
His nearly forty years of academic work were notable for 
a tireless industry, indefatigable research, and constant 
productivity. His knowledge of languages, ancient and 
modern, was very great, and was enlarged by constant 
study. That study bore fruit in series of text-books, in 
translations, lectures; and important contributions to 
philology. Among the latter the lectures on “ Language 
and the Study of Language ”’ and-“ The Life and Growth of 
Language ”’ hold a first place. These books are known 
among scholars the world over, and have been translated 
into many of the leading modern languages. Professor 
Whitney was also a constant contributor to magazines and 
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journals, he aided in founding the American Philological 
Association and was its first President, and he furnished 
many leading articles for encyclopedias. Thirty years 
ago he gave large assistance in the preparation of a new 
edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and he was the editor-in- 
chief of the Century Dictionary. His scholarship was 
recognized by the foremost institutions of learning in many 
countries, Breslau, St. Andrew’s, Harvard, and other insti- 
tutions conferring upon him their honorary degrees. He 
was a man of.notable courtesy and of almost unlimited 
working power, carefully apportioning his time and making 
the best possible use of it. Kindly by nature, helpful by 
the practice of a lifetime, genial and agreeable in manner, 
he was a very attractive man personally, a great lover 
of out-of-door life, and a charming companion. He was 
one of those Americans who, to recall Agassiz’s phrase, 
was too busy to make money; but he immensely enriched 
his country by his contributions to scholarship and by a 
life devoted with tireless energy and with unswerving 
fidelity to the things of the mind. 


‘¢ If Christ Came to Chicago ” 


Mr. Stead, in his book so entitled, considers what Christ 
would find if he should come to Chicago. But Christ has 
come to Chicago, and Mr. Stead has failed to discover him 
there. That is perhaps not strange; for Christ always 
works in quiet, unsensational ways, dealing not with the 
surface of life, but with its sources. He still acts upon 
the principle that the kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation. When he was on the earth, men did not 
know that he had come; they did not perceive his pres- 
ence, nor understand his methods, nor realize the power 
of his work. John the Baptist, a prisoner by the Dead 
Sea, wondered whether the Christ had come or the world 
was to wait for some other. The very disciples who fol- 
lowed Christ did not comprehend him, and wondered why 
he did not begin his work, while all the time he was carry- 
ing it on. So it is not strange that Mr. Stead has visited 
Chicago and not discovered that Christ had been there 
before him and was busily at work there. 

Mr. Stead’s book should be entitled “The Devil Has 
Come to Chicago.” That is very true. He has come, 
and is very busy in Chicago, early and late, exercising his 
one virtue : for he is always diligent in his business. And 
Mr. Stead has got on the track of the devil, and has dis- 
covered and depicted his abodes and his works of dark- 
ness very effectively. But there is no city in the world, 
probably, in which Christian men and women are doing 
more, and, in the main, more wisely, to counteract the 
works of the devil than the city of Chicago. And this 
Mr. Stead has not seen; at least has not described. In 
Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” the Interpreter shows 
Christian a fire on which the Devil is pouring water, 
and the more water he pours the brighter burns the fire. 
This Christian does not understand until the Interpreter 
takes him behind the partition and there shows him an 
angel secretly feeding the flames with oil. Mr. Stead has 
seen, or at least he causes his readers to see, only the 
Devil’s side of the partition. Thereis another side; there 
are in Chicago angels of light, and many of them, feeding 
the purer and better iife of the people; and the evidence 
of it is that, despite the works of the Devil, Chicago grows 
in grace as well as in population. Bad as it is‘in many 
ways, as are all our American cities, it is also better than it 
was ; in this respect also like most of our American cities. 

But though Mr. Stead’s book is almost wholly dark—not 
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entirely, for he permits rays of sunlight to shine across 
his picture here and there; he is too experienced an artist 
to shut them out altogether—it is graphic and true. He 
has made a study of the dark side of the most character- 
istic of American cities, and has told without reserve what 
he has seen. There is nothing salacious or prurient in his 
book. It does not minister to an idle or a depraved curiosity. 
Its light is the light of God’s judgment day shining in on the 
dark places of vice and sin. He is bold to audacity, and 
absolutely uncompromising. He hates hypocrisy and decep- 
tion, and most of all that commonest form of hypocrisy, 
self-deception. His book is one to make men angry, be- 
cause it is unsparing of the higher and more reputable 
forms of sin, and justly holds selfish greed in honored 
forms and eminent places responsible for the vice and 
degradation that hides away from common sight. It is 
not as fair, and, in our judgment, therefore not likely to 
be permanently as effective, a book as “ Darkness and 
Daylight in New York,” which it recalls; it is more sensa- 
tional, and for that reason less enduringly and truly influ- 
ential. But we are glad that Mr. Stead has written it, 
and we hope that not Chicago only, but other cities as 
well, will read it and take its lessons to heart. 


Editorial Notes 


‘—They have a summary way of settling strikes in China. We 
quote from a news item: “ Thousands of Chinese artisans repairing 
the imperial buildings in Pekin are reported to have struck for higher 
wages. The strikers will be arraigned for treason, and the most active 
leaders will be strangled.” 

—Imperfect and contradictory reports of a sermon preached by Dr. 
Lyman Abbott on Sunday evening, June 3, on the recent action of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly at Saratoga, are circulating about the 
country. We shall give a substantially complete report of this address 
from the stenographer’s notes in our next issue. 

—Men of speculative mind cannot fail to be interested in the co- 
incidence, more than once noticed in our local history, between the pres- 
ence of an investigating committee and the necessity on the part of 
some local politician of searching for health abroad. Academies of 
medicine might do well to study this interesting phenomena with a 
view to finding out the connection between the two. 

—Contrary to the general belief, the Indians in the United States 
are (according to Dr. Dorchester, ex-Superintendent of Indian Educa- 
tion) holding their own in numbers, the decline having been checked. 
Wherever civilized and reasonable methods of treatment have been 
given the fairest chance, the physical and moral improvement has 
been marked. , 

—The noble dignity with which Mr. Gladstone represented the 
English State was brought to the minds of many last week when the 
present English Premier, amid the shouts of tens of thousands, led 
his victorious horse off the race-course at the Derby. The contrast 
between Mr. Gladstone devoting himself to the translation of Horace 
while his eyes are recovering from the recent operation, and Lord 
Rosebery’s appearance on the turf, is suggestive. 

— We have received a number of letters concerning woman’s suffrage, 
some approving, some criticising, the position of The Outlook; but as 
both substantially repeat the arguments which we have already pre- 
sented, we do not take the space to print them. Wehave considered 
whether the suffrage is a right which the community is bound to recog- 
nize, and whether it is a duty which woman, whether reluctant or not, 
is bound to assume. The question whether it is expedient, all things 
considered, for her to share the functions of government with her 
brethren is one which we do not propose to discuss for the present, 
though we may take it up at a later period. 

—The chagrin felt at the injuries to our crack cruiser Columbia 
has now been somewhat effaced by the speed developed by her sister 
ship, the Minneapolis. Notwithstanding the poor quality of fuel 
used, no such time has ever before been approached at the prelimi- 
nary trial of a war-ship. While the maintained speed approximated 
22.26 knots an hour, at one time the log indicated 23.25 knots. 
When the Minneapolis has her acceptance-test between Cape Por- 
poise and Cape Ann, every quarter-knot which she makes over a 
minimum of 21 knots will be worth $50,000 in premiums to her. In 
a four hours’ test run over this course the Columbia made an average 
of 22.81 knots, thus earning $350,000 for her builders. 
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The Colorado Mining Troubles 


By W. A. Platt 


Editor Colorado Springs “ Gazette”’ 


“HHE trouble in the Cripple Creek mining district 
early in March. Some of the mines had 
been running eight hours, and some nine hours, 
and the general rate of pay was $3 aday. The 
Miners’ Union decided that the day must consist of eight 
hours, the men to have twenty minutes out of that for 
lunch, and to be paid $3 a day. Most of the mine-owners 
declined to give the terms demanded, and decided to close 
their mines rather than work them at such a cost. There 
was some talk about bringing in miners from outside who 
would work nine hours for $3, and the strikers seized two 
of the principal mines, the Victor and the Isabella, and 
refused to give possession of them to the owners. 

The next move on the part of the mine-owners was to 
get an injunction from the district court commanding the 
strikers to render up to its lawful owners the property 
they had seized. The Sheriff enlisted a force of deputies 
and attempted to carry out the order of the court. This 
he was prevented from doing because his force was insuf- 
ficient to overcome the strikers. He therefore called upon 
the Governor for aid. This application was at first refused, 
but upon hearing a report that the Sheriff had been killed 
by the strikers, the Governor ordered out all the State 
militia on March 15. Two days were consumed in getting 
the militia to the scene of action. 

During all this time the strikers protested that they 
were not acting unlawfully, and were only defending their 
homes against assault. They said that if the Sheriff had 
any warrants he could serve them peaceably and without 
resistance on their part. 

When the Governor heard that the Sheriff had not been 
killed, he was very angry, as he alleged that he had been 
deceived, and on the morning of the 19th the troops were 
all ordered away, and the strikers were left in possession 
of the mines which they had seized. They allowed the 
Sheriff to come in and serve a number of warrants, and 
the arrested men were brought to Colorado Springs. When 
the cases came to trial, it was found to be impossible to 
get evidence that would secure conviction. ‘The witnesses 
who could have given testimony either disappeared or 
were afraid to tell what they knew, and the result was an 
acquittal. Ever since that time the strikers have held pos- 
session of all the mines on Bull Hill, and, recently, of 
nearly all the important mines in the district. Of course 
the output of gold has almost entirely ceased, and business 
has suffered both at Cripple Creek and Colorado Springs. 

About the zoth of May the miners heard that a serious 
attempt was to be made by the mine-owners and the 
authorities to get possession of the property in their 
hands. They therefore went to work and fortified Bull 
Hill, which is naturally an extremely strong military posi- 
tion, being a high, steep, rounded eminence, bare on all 
sides, and affording no cover for an attacking force. They 
had been collecting arms and ammunition, and during the 
last week in May they raided the town of Cripple Creek, 
which is about two miles west of Bull Hil), and took all 
the arms and ammunition they could find there. 

The strikers had been correctly informed of the intention 
of the authorities. A force of deputy sheriffs, about two 
hundred and fifty strong, was sent up by way of Florence, 
and on May 24 skirmishing began near Victor, a new 
town about two miles south of Bull Hill. One of the 
deputies was killed, and two of the strikers. The next 
day the strikers went to the shaft-house of the Strong mine, 
and captured all the men there except three, who would 
not come above ground when requested to do so. On 
their refusal, the strikers put dynamite in the mouth of 
the mine and blew it up. It was supposed that the im- 
prisoned men had been killed, as a matter of course; but 
next day they came out alive, and were taken prisoners 
by the strikers. 

This Strong mine was one whose owner had compromised 


with the strikers when the other mine-owners would not, 
and was working on a schedule of $3.25 for a nine-hour 
day. What the motive of the strikers was in destroying 
this particular shaft-house, belonging to a man who had 
showed himself unusually friendly to them, cannot be 
told. The President of the Union, John Calderwood, 
says that it was not done by his direction; but as all the 
other movements that have been made have been directed 
by him, and as he, of course, refused to give up the men 
who did the deed, he is certainly particeps criminis, if not 
the instigator of the deed. 

On the evening of that day, May 25, a monster mass- 
meeting was held in the North Park in Colorado Springs, 
at which addresses were made by leading citizens, and 
strong resolutions were adopted, pledging the citizens to 
assist the county authorities by every means in their 
power, and urging them to spare no effort or expense to 
vindicate the law and suppress the insurrection. 

From that time to this enlistment has been going on, 
and to-day (June 7) the Sheriff has more than a thousand 
men ready for action. Several efforts have been made to 
compromise the trouble without the shedding of more 
blood, two of which efforts are especially noteworthy. The 
first of these was made by President Slocum, of Colorado 
College, who, with several others representing the labor 
unions of Colorado Springs, went up to Bull Hill on Sun- 
day, May 27, and had aconference with Calderwood and the 
other leaders of the strikers. Mr. Slocum suggested that 
two arbitrators be appointed by the strikers, two by the 
mine-owners, the four to choose a fifth, and try to effect a 
compromise. The strikers appointed their two men, but 
none were appointed on the other side, and the attempt 
fell through. It was felt by the mine-owners and by the 
citizens of Colorado Springs generally that the time for 
compromise was past; that the question at issue was no 
longer one of hours and wages, between the miners and 
the mine-owners, but a quéstion of the maintenance of Jaw 
and order, in which there could be no compromise without a 
confession that the county was unable to protect its citizens. 

The second attempt at settlement was made by Gov- 
ernor Waite and Messrs. Hagerman and Moffat, two of the 
mine-owners who represent large interests in the camp. 
The Governor had been up to Bull Hill on the morning of 
Saturday, June 2, in conference with the leaders of the 
strike, and, being in full sympathy with them, had obtained 
from them the power to treat for them with the mine-owners 
and the county authorities. He came down to Colorado 
Springs Saturday evening, bringing with him as his guest 
and under his protection John Calderwood, the principal 
leader of the strikers. Here he had a conference with 
several of the mine-owners, and insisted, on the part of the 
strikers, that there should be no prosecution for past offenses, 


_that the working day should consist of eight hours, at $3 


a day, and that none but union miners should be employed. 
These terms were regarded as preposterous, and were 
refused; whereupon the Governor went on to Denver, 
taking Calderwood with him. 

On Sunday he succeeded in hiding Calderwood effectu- 
ally from the Sheriff, who went to Denver to take him in 
custody. On Monday he asked Mr. Hagerman to come 
to Denver to confer with him and Mr. Moffat. Monday 
night these parties met, in separate rooms, and drew up 
an agreement on the basis of $3 for eight hours’ work, no 
distinction to be made between union and non-union men, 
and no assurance that there should be no prosecutions. 
When this agreement had been signed, the Governor issued 
a proclamation calling upon all citizens of El Paso County 
to lay down their arms, and called out the militia to en- 
force his order. 

The militia were delayed by washouts on the railroads, 
and succeeded in getting away from Colorado Sprin 
only yesterday evening. It is expected that they will 
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reach the camp to-day, and that the strikers will lay down 
their arms and allow the militia to take peaceable posses- 
sion of the mines. The principal mine-owners have agreed 
to the same terms that were made by Messrs. Hagerman 
and Moffat, provided they are put in possession of their 
property and the law is vindicated. The telegraph will 
have informed you whether this plan has been carried out. 

During the early part of the strike the sympathy of a 
large part of the people was with the strikers. Members 
of labor unions, especially, hoped that the miners would 
succeed in their contention for an eight-hour day. It was 
not until there had been actual fighting between the strik- 
ers and the deputy sheriffs, and the Strong shaft-house had 
been blown up, that the real nature of the affair became 
clearly apparent. None of the labor unions would counte- 
nance the wanton destruction of property and life, and when 
it became evident that the question at issue was whether 
the law should be upheld, or a large part of the county 
should be given over to armed violence, all were united in 
the determination to support the lawful authorities. 

To tell of all the outrages that were committed on per- 
sons and property by the strikers would exceed the limits 
of asingle short article. Houses were raided, stores were 
looted, men were torn from their families in the dead of 
night and told to leave the camp at once under penalty of 
death. In short, the whole district was completely terror- 
ized, It has been a terrible crisis; but if things turn out 
as is now expected, peace and prosperity will come again 
before The Outlook of June 16 is off the press. 

Colorado Springs, June 7. 


Professor Henry Drummond 
By H. C. Shelley 


I shall never forget my first meeting with Professor 
Henry Drummond, The occasion, and his environments, 
were, as I now know, thoroughly typical of the man. It 
happened that I was in bondage to an editor who had pre- 
science enough to see that any utterance from the lips of 
the author of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World” was 
good “copy” for a religious paper, and as he had got wind 
that the Professor was to deliver an address at a certain 
meeting, I was commissioned to be. the ear for his readers. 
It was a dark winter night, and the discovery of the 
place of meeting taxed my geographical resources to their 
utmost. My final directions guided me by the side of 
a darkling canal, amid wharves and warehouses which 
unpleasantly recalled Quilp and his tragicend. It seemed 
that my destination was the hall of some Sailors’ Mission 
or other, the entrance to which was up a perilous flight of 
stairs, and the atmosphere of which was not redolent of sea 
breezes. Here, amid a motley audience of toil-stained and 
homely people, I was to set eyes for the first time on the 
brilliant author. But what was he like? What kind of 
man had I gone out to see? There was no chairman that 
I could make out, with his formal introductions of the 
various speakers, and so I had to spot my bird as best I 
could. By and by a tall, somewhat slim man, of a bearing 
which bespoke the perfect gentleman, arose, and began to 
talk in a fascinating manner of a visit he had paid to Mr. 
Moody. Before many sentences were uttered I caught the 
ring of “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World,” and for a 
few moments my gaze was fixed upon the speaker instead 
of my note-book. Tall and somewhat slim, as I have said, 
dressed and bearing himself like a perfect gentleman; a 
head finely molded, a forehead of unusual breadth and 
height, eyes of magnetic power with light-points of spark- 
ling brilliance; hair, mustache, and side-whiskers of deli- 
cate texture and fair of hue—such was my first physiog- 
nomic impression of Professor Drummond. 

Six years ago it surprised me to find such a man at 
such a meeting ; it would not surprise me now. Few pub- 
lic teachers act so thoroughly in the spirit of the precept, 
“Hide your life, but show your wit.” Professor Drum- 
mond likes to do his work as quietly as possible. In his 
native Scotland he is rarely seen at great public meetings, 
not because he is not asked to part in them, but 
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because he prefers the by-paths of platform life. For 
several years he threw himself heartily into the task of 
lecturing for his numerous ministerial friends, but even 
that department of oratorical activity knows him no more. 
“I’ve served my apprenticeship to lecturing,” he remarked 
to me one day. “I did it every night, but I gave it up be- 
cause I found that it did not amount to much.” I some- 
times think that the institution of the reporter has played 
a large part in driving Professor Drummond into his shell. 
It would be wrong to say that he hates the reporter, for I 
don’t believe he is capable of hatred towards any man ; 
but it is quite allowable to say that he hates reports. If 
you can promise him that your meeting will not be 
reported, you have won half the battle in securing him as 
a speaker. 

Professor Drummond is thoroughly consistent in his dis- 
like of the publicity of which his fame has made him the 
victim; in his case it is a real penalty. Several years ago 
I happened to hold the post of acting editor on a north- 
ern religious paper, and at one time we presented our 
readers with a monthly supplement in the form of a_por- 
trait of some religious teacher or other. We began the 
series with the renowned Principal of one of the Scottish 
universities, whose name begins with the letter “C,” and 
it was our intention to follow it up with a portrait of Pro- 
fessor Drummond. A few days, however, after the first of 
the series was published I received a beseeching letter 
from Mr. Drummond, couched in the following terms: 
‘Just seen C , a most excellent piece of work. But it 
revives an awful threat you made to go on from C to WD. 
Now I want to beg you in all seriousness not to do that. 
Goodness knows I am sick enough of myself without that 
further humiliation. But, apart from all that, 1 am known 
to be one of the supporters of the ‘M C , and this 
kind of log-rolling won’t do. If any expense to the paper 
has been already incurred, I will pay it a dozen times, 
but you really must choose another victim, I ask this as 
a personal favor, if you will not listen to other argument, 
and I rely on your humoring me in this even though it be 
against your conviction.” Of a piece with the spirit of 
this letter was the characteristic estimate he gave of him- 
self in the course of conversation one day. When the 
paper above referred to was on the eve of starting, I ‘urged 
him to undertake the chief editorship, mainly on the ground 
that he would rally around it a great number of the most 
enthusiastic young spirits. He rejoined; “ You'make a 
great mistake, [ Assure you. . I’m thought to be.a-kind of 
harmless lunatic; my book on ‘ Natural.Law’ is supposed 
to be a castle in the air; I’m believed to have a bee in my 
bonnet, and altogether to be affected by a mild’kind of 
insanity.’’ It seems to have been generally overlooked 
that the little booklets which have carried Professor Drum- 
mond’s fame into quarters where “ Natural Law” has not 
penetrated bear no distinct clue of authorship on their 
title-pages ; the only hint is to be found in the monogram 
“H. D.,” which adorns the outside covers. “Few popular 
writers have so rare a gift of self-repression; fewer still 
can rely with such perfect confidence on the internal evi- 
dences of authorship. | 

During one of Professor Max Miiller’s visits to Glasgow, 
in his capacity as Gifford Lecturer, I asked him whether 
he had met Professor Drummond. “Well,” replied the 
illustrious scholar, “‘I have and I have not. I saw him 
the other day in a friend’s drawing-room, but he was so 
surrounded by ladies that it was impossible to get 
near him.” Ladies with ideas of conquest probably still 
find Professor Drummond an object of interest, but the 
fact that he has returned several times from America unen- 
slaved must rob them of some measure of hope. He has 
reached his forty-third year without meeting his affinity. 
One night I dreamt he was married, that I received him in 
his own house when he returned from the honeymoon, that 
he gave me a piece of cake in a paper bag, and pressed a 
sovereign into my hand as I left hisdoor! I told him of my 
vision when I met him on the street a few days later, and 
when he had had his laugh out his first query was: “ What 
was she like?’ Perhaps he wanted to know whether the 
dreamland bride I had found him corresponded to the ideal 
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in his own mind. I have reason to believe that, among 
other qualifications, the happy lady must be fair and the 
possessor of blue eyes. 

In the eyes of some of his critics, Professor Drummond's 
prime sin is his popularity; and a clerical representative of 
this class, disguising his wrath with a pretended zeal for 
Christianity, once lifted up his voice in a wild shout of horror 
at the enormity of a man coining thousands of pounds by 
selling books on religion. Those-who know Mr. Drummond 
intimately experienced a deep thrill of indignation when this 
attack became public property. I do not know whether 
the critic was within the bounds of truth when he asserted 
that Professor Drummond has made some £10,000 out of 
his books, but I do know that a Christian estimate of a 
man is not based upon the amount of money he possesses, 
but 47s use of it. Now, although he would be the last man 
to claim that virtue for himself, those who know Professor 
. Drummond can bear testimony to the righteous and truly 
benevolent use he makes of his means. It is rarely that I 
pay him a visit without our talk being interrupted by two 
or three subscription books coming up into the study, and I 
have yet to see a book sent away without adonation. This 
is only a surface indication of a deep-lying principle. It 
would take the fine bloom off many generous-hearted acts 
to proclaim them from the housetop, but, in general, it 
may be said that no one in this age of ample benevolence 
holds his wealth more really as a trust for others than does 
Professor Drummond. 

We were talking one day about hobbies, and he inter- 
jected the remark, “My house is full of dead hobbies ; 
you think you will come back to a hobby, but you never 
do.” There is one hobby, however, which he has managed 
io keep full of life, and thatis the collecting of old carved- 
oak furniture. Hall, dining-room, and study bear witness 
to the vitality of this hobby, which is fed with the proceeds 
of magazine articles. Pointing between the clouds of 
smoke to a handsome oak cabinet in the study—sacred to 
tobacco, cigars, and pipes—he confessed: ‘That was an 
article in ‘Good Words ;’” and then, indicating a massive 
oak table in another part of the room, he added, “ And 
that was an article somewhere else.” 

I have often wondered whether Professor Drummond 
really knows exactly where he is in the system of ethical 
or religious thought; whether, even to his own mind, he 
can give a satisfactory account of his bearings. When 
he published his booklet on “The Programme of Chris- 
tianity,” there was great rejoicing among the friends of 
liberal religion. Now, they said, he is breaking away from 
the exaggerated individualism of “ Natural Law ;” now he 
is showing growth and revealing himself as on our side. 
Mr. Drummond was greatly amused with all this. “If 
they only knew,” he said to me one day, “that that address 
‘was written long before ‘ Natural Law’!” But he has con- 
fessed that if “‘ Natural Law ” were still to be written he 
would write it differently, and that is an indication that he 
is finding the setting of his thought and the basis of an 
ordered system. His new book on “ The Ascent of Man,” 
much of which I had the pleasure of reading in proof, 
gives further confirmation to that suspicion. Just as 
surely as he emerged scathless and with rich spoils from 
the tangled wilds of Africa, so surely is he finding the clue 
in his own almost tropical wealth of suggestive ethical 
thought. He is cleaving a way there, upon which many 
feet shall walk hereafter in safety and delight. 

It is highly probable that Mr. Goschen must be puzzled 
to know what to think about Professor Drummond. _Sev- 
eral years ago the two were guests in one house. On the 
Sunday Mr. Drummond was asked to conduct a service, 
and he gladly availed himself of the opportunity of “ hav- 
ing his say.” But Mr. Goschen, he thinks, was terribly 
bored with the performance. A few years later he met 
Mr. Goschen at a dinner in London, and the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer talked a great deal about “ Trop- 
ical Africa,” but was greatly amazed to learn that the man 
whose religious service had so upset him was the author of 
the book in question. 

As a writer, Professor Drummond’s one aim is to be 
lucid. Waving his hand one evening towards some well- 
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filled shelves in his study, he ejaculated: “ All these books 
are supposed to be more or less popular works on science, 
and there is not a lucid statement in one of them.” I did 
not look to see whether any of Tyndall’s books were 
there, for I knew that my host holds that departed scientist 
to have been a great expositor. 7 

Like many of his fellow-countrymen, Professor Drum- 
mond is a keen devotee of rod and gun, but at present he 
has no enthusiasm for the national game of golf. He re- 
gards that, he tells me, as something which he can fall back 
upon when he is an old man and unfit for anything else. 


Sanity and Art 


In reading Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe, 
one is constantly impressed not only with the range and 
power of these great artists, but with their sanity and 
health. Their supreme authcrity in the realm of art re- . 
sides as much in their clearness of vision as in their artistic 
quality; they were essentially sound and wholesome na- 
tures. They had the fresh perception, the true vision, the 
self-control, of health, The world was not distorted or 
overshadowed to them; they saw it as it was, and they 
reported it as they saw it. Health is, indeed, one of the 
great qualities of the highest art, because veracity of mind 
and of emotion depends largely upon health, and veracity 
lies at the base of all enduring art. To the reader of con- 
temporary books Homer is the greatest of antiseptics ; after 
so many records of diseased minds, so many confessions 
of morbid souls, the “ Odyssey” is a whiff of air from 
the sea borne into the suffocating midsummer atmos- 
phere of a city street. To exchange Marie Bashkirtsefi’s 
“‘ Journal” for the great epic of the sea is like coming out 
of some vaporous tropical swamp into the sweep of the 
ocean currents, free airs blowing from every quarter, and 
the whole stretch of sky visible from horizon to horizon, 
Mr. Higginson has somewhere told the story of an English 
scholar who gives his entire time to Homer, reading the 
“Iliad” three or four times every winter, and the * Odys- 
sey” asmanytimes every summer, There might be a cer- 
tain contraction of interests in such a life, but there could 
hardly be any disease. 

Vitality, the power to live deeply and richly, is perhaps 
the surest evidence of greatness ; to be great one must 
have compass and range of life. The glorious fullness of 
strength which prompts a man not to skirt the shore of the 
sea of experience, but to plunge into its depths, has some- 
thing divine in it; it confirms our latent faith in the high 
origin and destiny of humanity. The ascetic saints, about 
whose pale brows the medieval imagination saw the halo 
slowly form, were noble in self-sacrifice and heroic purity ; 
but there will come a nobler type of goodness—the good- 
ness which triumphs by inclusion, not by exclusion ; by 
mastering and directing the physical impulses, the primi- 
tive forces, not by denying them. For the highest spirit- 
ual achievement is not for those who shun life, but for 
those who share it, and the sublimest victory is to him who 
meets all foes in the open field. The first tumultuous out- 
burst of vitality, often very unconventional in its manifes- 
tations, is not to be confused with vice, which is always 
and everywhere a kind of disease. “ We are somewhat 
mad here, and play the devil’s own game,” wrote Goethe 
to Merck during that first wild winter at Weimar, when 
Wieland could find no epithet but wiithig to describe him, 
and the good Klopstock wrote his famous letter of expostu- 
lation and warning, and received his still more famous and 
stinging reply. No doubt the strong currents of life over- 
flowed the normal barriers in those gay months when the 
Ilm blazed with torches at night and the masked skaters 
swept past to the strains of music, the Poet and his Duke 
leading the riot. But it was a festival of youth far more 
than an outbreak of vice, as the sternest censors soon saw ; 
and in that splendid vitality there was the prophecy of 
eighty-four years of unhasting and unresting energy. 

The early letters of Scott have a delightful freshness 
and buoyancy born of the man’s soundness of nature— 
a soundness which was untouched by the mistakes and 
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misfortunes of his later life ; and the perennial charm of 
the Waverley Novels resides very largely in their healthful- 
ness. ‘They take us entirely out of ourselves, and absorb 
us in the world of incident and action. If they are not 
always great as works of art, they are always great in that 
health of mind and soul which is elemental in all true liv- 
ing. Men cannot be too grateful for a mass of writing. so 
genuine in tone, so free from morbid tendencies, so true 
to the fundamental ethics of living. 

Disease is essentially repulsive to all healthy natures ; 
it is abnormal, and, although pathetically common, it is in 
a sense unnatural. It seems like a violation of the natural 
order ; and, in the long run, it is, since it finds its cause 
or opportunity in the violation of some law of life. We 
never accustom ourselves to it, amd we never cease to 
resent it as the intrusion of a foreign element into the 
normal development of life, and an interference with the 
free play of its forces. And our instinct is sound: disease 
is unnatural; it is a deflection from the normal line and 
order. Its victim is, for that reason, incompetent to 
report the facts of life correctly, or to reach trustworthy 
conclusions in regard to it. 

Because it is a deflection from the line of health and a 
departure from the normal order, disease has rightly a 
_deep and painful interest; it throws light on the condi- 
tions upon which health rests; but no physician studies 
disease to discover the normal action of the organs. And 
yet this is precisely what we have been doing during the 
last two centuries; for we have accepted in very large 
measure the conclusions of diseased natures regarding the 
significance, the character, and the value of life. We have 
suffered men of diseased minds to be our teachers, and, 
instead of looking up into the clear skies, or seeking the 
altitudes of the hills, or finding fellowship with strong, 
natural men in the normal vocations, we have waited in 
hospitals, and listened eagerly to the testimony of sick 
men touching matters about which they were incompetent 
to speak. We have suffered ourselves to become the vic- 
tims of other men’s morbid tendencies and distorted vision. 

The men and women whose judgment of the nature and 
value of life has any authority are few; for the phenomena 
of life are manifold, and most men and women have neither 
the mental grasp, nor the range of knowledge, nor the breadth 
of experience requisite for a mastery of these phenomena. 
Other men and women are disqualified to pass judgment 
upon life because they are too constantly subject to moods to 
see clearly and to report accurately what they see ; and a 
deep dispassionateness lies at the foundation of all ade- 
quate judgment of life. For obvious reasons, the testimony 
of the diseased mind is untrustworthy; it is often deeply 
interesting, but it has no authority. The “Journal” of 
Marie Bashkirtseff has a peculiar interest, a kind of un- 
canny fascination, because it is the confession of a human 
soul, and everything that reveals the human soul in any phase 
of experience is interesting ; but as a criticism of life the 
“Journal” does not count. The novels of Guy de Maupas- 
sant have a great charm; they are full of a very high order 
of observation ; they are true works of art; but they are 
misleading interpretations of life, because they were the 
work of a man of diseased nature—a man of distorted 
vision. Beauty of form does not always imply veracity of 
idea; and while beauty has its own claim upon. us, the 
ideas which it clothes have no claim upon us unless they 
are the product of clear vision and sound judgment. It 
is one of the tragic facts of life that a thing may be beau- 
tiful and at the same time poisonous; but we do not take 
the poison because it comes in a beautiful form. We are 
too much the prey of invalidism ; we give too much cre- 
dence to hospital reports of life. We need more Homers 
and Scotts, and fewer Rousseaus and Bashkirtseffs. We 
need to rid ourselves of the delusion that there is any 
distinction about disease, any rare and precious quality in 
morbid tastes, temperamental depression, and pessimism. 
The large, virile, healthful natures, who see things as they 
are, and rise above the mists and fogs of mood, are the 
only witnesses whose testimony about life is worth taking, 
for they are the only witnesses who know what life is. 

H, W. M. 
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Solitariness 
By Marie Mumford Meinell 


Seek not to bare the sorrow of thy heart, 
In restless striving for desired relief. 
Draw close the veil and hide thyself apart, 
Nor mar the solemn sacredness of grief. 
When all the comforters can do is done, 
Still is the heartache thine, and thine alone. 


Think not to share the secret of thy mind, » 
Though its tormenting thought corrode the brain. 

The kindred spirit may, with patience kind, 
Attempt to grasp thy subtleties in vain. 

In vain thou hast revealed the hidden gold: 

When all is said, not half has yet been told. 


Hope not to lay the burden of thy soul 
Upon another, howsoever near. 
All fellow-travelers toward an unknown goal, 
Each for himself must vanquish doubt and fear. 
Yet shall we find, when the rough journey’s done, 
By grace of God, we are no more alone. 


A Thomas Hardy Choir 


By R. Owen 


“If you are bent upon hearing a Thomas Hardy choir, 
as you call it—much such a name would amaze those 
worthies !’’ said the Squire—“ you can find one near my 
friend Allington’s place in shire. I have never heard 
it myself, nor has he, but we were in the church one week- 
day last autumn, and, noticing there was no organ, we 
asked the woman who had brought the church keys how 
they managed for music. ‘Oh, father and husband does 
that, sir,’ she said. It is probably ‘done’ very ill, still, as 
a survival of the choirs which your father knew in the old 
days, you may like to hear it. I will give you a letter to 
my friend.” 

So it came to pass that, one brilliant Sunday in late sum- 
mer, I found myself driving to a little village nestled in a 
fold of the high downs of shire, rich im trees as they 
were there, past a pool blue-fringed with great forget-me- 
nots, past the small bridges which form an approach to all 
the buildings in Queen’s Brookwell, to the Black Dog Inn, 
once a famous posting-house, known chiefly now as a ren- 
dezvous for the West shire hounds, and so unused to 
Sunday traffic that the putting up of my trap caused con- 
siderable agitation. I hesitated to inquire about the music, 
and walked on towards the church, 

As I neared the bourn of so many hopes—for I had 
hunted far afield for an instrumental choir, had even so far 
presumed upon longevity as to ask “* Notes and Queries” 
to find me one—despair entered my breast. ‘“ Suppose, in 
the year that has elapsed since Mr. heard of ‘ father 
and husband’ doing the music, they have been swept away 
by an iconoclastic vicar!” And even as I thought, from 
two thatched cottages close by emerged two “ old men and 
gray,” carrying green baize bags of much promise, and 
soon from the open church door came the blessed sounds 
of tuning-up. I followed directly after them, and lost no 
time in making their acquaintance. You shall make it too. 

Clarionet and Leader........ John Cake, Thatcher. 

... Thomas Candy, Farm Laborer. 

William Cake, Shepherd. 
I assure you the juxtaposition of names is not mine: you 
may see it in the local directory. Bass, by the way, was 
“husband.” He appeared later, and neither then nor at any 
subsequent time figured largely in the conversation, being 
overshadowed by “father” and Thomas Candy; but he was 
very nice, as they all were. 

I remained inside listening to them till service began, 
but the correct form at Queen’s Brookwell is to bide 
wi’out in churchyard till pa’son, in academic garb, enters 
the porch, when his flock follow him and clatter heavily 
into the square pews of the small nave, or up into the pic~ 
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turesque Jacobean north gallery, which, during service, is 
ornamented with hats hanging perilously from the project- 
ing pegs over the heads of those below. The larger 
school-children sit on the altar-rail step, the smaller on 
little let-down seats attached to each pew door, and which, 
owing to the size of the pews, are somewhat remote from 
those before and behind them, so that the aisle presents 
the appearance of equidistant islands of solitary children, 
or an avenue of small obelisks, as at Karnak, leading up to 
a sacred-serpent circle of superior stones. There are two 
pulpits, hung with faded crimson cloth ; from one the ser- 
vice is read; from the other, and the more rickety, thanks 
to Boanerges of the past, the sermon—always a good one 
and easily understanded of the people—is preached. 

But until one is habituated to the ritual of Queen’s Brook- 
well, one does not much regard the sermon. Not even in 
New York have I seen a congregation stare more persist- 
ently at the west-end enthroned choir. Strangers gaze of 
necessity ; they have never seen nor heard the like ; and 
natives gaze because the strangers do. At an advanced 
period of the service, when we have attained to the repose 
of the Lessons, or to the somnolence, in the pew-depths, 
of the Litany, a well-timed diversion is effected by the vil- 
lage ducks who march over the bridge in ordered ranks up 
the churchyard path into the porch, quacking loudly. 
Only the strangers and the sad little boys in the aisle are 
disturbed by them. They never come further, and pres- 
ently, after rebuking the sluggards, they depart. 

But of the music? 

Until one is accustomed to it, one finds it very odd. 
One is inclined to beat one’s breast when one hears the 
loud bassoon ; yet, like the Wedding Guest, one cannot 
choose but hear. To begin with, the ’cello produces a 
somewhat unusual effect from young Cake’s idiosyncrasy 
about the fingering. He holds that there are two methods 
among ’cellists. ‘“*Zum,’’ he says, “twiddles wi’ their 
vingers and zum dwon’t. I be one of them as dwon’t.” 
The tunes, as well as at least two of the instruments 
played, were of local make, and, like them, have been 
handed down for generations. A neighboring blacksmith 
of some eighty years ago, and a well-remembered tailor of 
Queen’s Brookwell, are responsible for many of the set- 
tings of psalms and anthems, “ subject,” says the musical 
authority of the district, ‘to elaboration from the indi- 
vidual performers,” clarionet in particular being addicted 
to the interpolation of grace-notes. The singing was so 
‘thoroughly congregational that it was a disappointment 
that I could not find the opening hymn in my H. A. M. ; 
but the vicar, noting my needs, leaned down from his pulpit 
and bade a young farmer bring me a local hymn book, 
which was in its way as interesting a survival as the choir, 
full of Sternhold and Hopkins-ish addresses to Jehovah. 

After service decorum requires strangers to felicitate 
the vicar on his choir and the choir on themselves. To 
these last I added sixpences, in the fond hope that, like a 
certain Casterbridge band, they would betake themselves 
in a body to the Black Dog and solemnly drink a Sunday 
pint; but they proved inartistically and modernly Blue 
Ribbon in this regard. That done, and not to detain the 
congregation, who civilly waited to see me mount, I drove 
away. 

It was on later Sundays, and from other sources, notably 
from one of the victims of the next incident, that I learned 
what follows. 

The chief distinction of the present choir’s existence 
had been playing at a wedding some years ago. No 
every-day Hodge and Jemima wedding, but that of Squire’s 
daughter. After the ceremony, in lieu of a proper wed- 
ding march—Mendelssohn and Wagner not being in their 
repertory—a martial hymn was the best substitute, and 
the bridal party left the church tothe suggestive strains of 

Onward, Christian soldiers, 
Marching as to war. 


The first violin—since, as his epitaph has it, sleeping 
Till Angels wake him with such notes as his— 


had begun in church before nine a.m., and kept up the 
nuptial melodies there and in the public-house till past ten 
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P.M., and the bridegroom’s father told me that even later, 
as he passed “ The Dog,” he heard a faint scraping and 
outbursts of good wishes for ‘“‘ Miss Margery and her 
pardner.” 

There was a fear, even among themselves, as performer 
after performer went over to the majority, lest to them 
should come the total extinction of the famous Corfedown 
choir in the same valley. It had been great and glorious ; 
it had boasted a choirmaster so eminent that when he 
gave out the psalm it was thought but a just advertisement 
that he should add, “to a tune of my own composing.” 
The figure on the gallery, of King David in gold-rimmed 
spectacles, harping upon his harp, was put up less as a 
tribute to the sweet singer of Israel than as an idealized 
effigy of “‘ Uncle Robert,” the one man in those vales, aye, 
or in South of England, fit to cope with a Welshman 
on his hational instrument. And yet, in spite of the wide- 
spread reputation of the Corfedown band, of their oc- 
cult knowledge of “singular” and “ plural ’”’ notes (never 
handed on to the unlearned vulgar), of their music-book 
wherein, with local melodies entitled ‘“‘ Bough the Nee” 
and “The African’s Glory,” are found compositions by 
Arne, Purcell, and Handel—in spite of all this, and of 
other 

Olde moniments, which of so famous sprights 
The honour yet in ashes doo maintaine, 


they were at last reduced to two tunes, commonly known 
as “thik” and “t’other.” To this lamentable decadence 
and final extinction the Queen’s Brookwell choir and their 
admirers—of whom I reckon myself one—pray they may 
not come. The great fear is—as it always is in the anal- 
ogous case of unrestored churches—the vicar, who takes 
no pride in possessing what is unique, indeed likens such 
pride to the philosophy of the tailless fox, and yearns for 
an American organ. Cake told me of a friend of Mr. 
Dugdale (the vicar of Queen’s Brookwell-cum-Brookwell 
Stockton), a clergyman in some manner connected with 
B Cathedral, and very musical, who exchanged with 
Mr. Dugdale that he might hear the Queen’s Brookwell 
choir. Morning service was at the sister parish of Stock- 
ton. Parson and Clerk—Cake is Clerk—side by side sang 
bass. After service Parson said to Clerk : 

“‘T must make youa compliment. You sing bass very 
well.” 

Clerk said to Parson (Cake’s face was.as good as a play 
as he told this, with grave bows, expressive of the inter- 
changed civilities): “Sir, I return the compliment. You 
sing bass very well.” 

‘“* Pa’son said: ‘ Afternoon service is at t’other village: I 
believe, where there is a band.’ 

Yes, sir,’ said IJ.. 

“*¢ Ah, shall I ever live to hear’en!’ says he. 

*** If you live a matter o’ two or three howers you will,’ 
says I; and after afternoon church ’a says to me, ‘ I'll tell 
‘ee what it is, Clerk,’ says he; ‘a while back, maybe fifty 
years since, the pa’sons all over the country made the 
greatest mistake they ever did make in clearin’ out all the 
wold choirs o’ musicians. For I call those men Musi- 
cians ’’’—one could almost see the capital M as Cake spoke 
—‘*‘who for love of music take a instrument and learn to play 
‘en to the glory o’ God and in harmony wi’ the other mem- 
bers o’ the choir. But these young ladies’’’—Cake re- 
peated this with ineffable contempt—‘“‘‘who take a few 
lessons and learn their notes off a bit book, an’ sit down 
at a harmonium and play the notes off book—any one can 
learn to hit the bits o’ black an’ white by rote, and all they 
have to do is to At and the sound comes—why, they 
haven’t the seeds o’ music in’em. I don’t call ’n Musi- 
cians,’ ’a said. An’ when all’s said and done, the harmo- 
nium’s notes are a poor, thin, wheezin’ noise, not like this !” 
Cake finished, drawing his bow across his son’s ’cello with 
a full, rich, noble sound. 

Later I told Mr. Dugdale of these encomiums from his 
friend the B—— prebend, and he exclaimed: ‘I never 
had a man in my parish who gave so much trouble! He 
filled the choir’s heads with nonsense !”’ 

Cake, on his part, held independent opinions of the vicar, 
whom he called as of en as not “that man,” not in ary 
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intentionally disrespectful way, but in order to differen- 
tiate him from his predecessors, of whom Cake, as player 
and singer, man and boy, in Queen’s Brookwell choir, can 
recall a good few. One day, when he was amusingly rem- 
iniscencing in his serious, phlegmatic manner, he gave an 
instance of that fatalism which is so characteristic of the 
shire peasantry. He was commenting on the irony of 
fortune in turning out the large family of Greys, at the 
death of the late vicar, from Stockton Vicarage, and “ puttin’ 
into thik girt house thik one man.” He said: “‘ Ef Squire 
had had the livin’ in his gift, d’ye see, and not Mag-da- 
lene College, ’a would have passed ° en on to Mr. Lewis” 
(Mr. Lewis Grey), “provided ’a had been brought up to 
the business, an’ the widow an’ daughters could have 
stayed on. But,” he added in a tone expressive of the 
futility of regret, “‘’tis as ’tis, an’ so it must be.”’ 

He was much exercised over the introduction of a sur- 
pliced choir into a parish in the next vale, some two or 
three miles off across the wind-swept downs. “ Wold 
choir wi’out surplices were good enough for t’wold vicar; 
this man must have surplices. Yet it’s the same God 
A’mighty after all!” In his own parish he inveighed 
against the young people for not going to church—a latter- 
day trouble common to each generation of church officials. 
“ Sermon’s too long? Bless ’ee, they might ha’ said so if 
they could have remembered Pa’son Rodney’s. ’A were a 
sort o’ relative o’ Billy Pitt’s; you mind Billy Pitt? Ah, 
they were sermons! Why, I’ve heard ’en preach in thik 
very pulpit a hower an’ three-quarters, an’ never get over 
any more ground than Mr. Dugdale or Mr.Grey. ’A were 
so partic’lar fond o’ the Bible, d’ye see, that ’a wanted to 
give us chapter and varse for everything, when, bless ’ee, 
we'd ’a’ took his word for it it were there! ‘As Isaiah 
says in such a chapter,’ ’a would say, and go s’archin’ for 
‘en up an’ down till ’a was varced to say, ‘I do believe 
en’s in Jeremiah,’ and up an’ down Jeremiah ’a ’d go. 
And so ’a ’d give it to us for a hower and a half or three- 
quarters.” 

Billy Pitt’s relative’s predecessor was known to Cake 
only by fame, but fame had preserved some racy stories of 
him, and from these I select two, 

He was usually known as Farmer , for he farmed 
the glebe lands himself, and habitually bought and sold 
in the corn-market of the county town. One market-day, 
over a glass of whisky-and-water at the Greyhound, he 
was gibed at by his purely agricultural confederates for 
doing something in “a slack-twisted pa’son’s way.” He 
fired up at once, as they had meant he should. “Slack- 
twisted pa’son, be I?” said he. “You talk o’ a day’s 
work, I’ll tell ’ee what I did a-Zunday. Give ’em church 
at Brook’ll; rode over to Woonton, give ’em church there; 
rode on to Lynchett, give ’em church there; on to West 
Tatchell, give ’em church there; back hwoam to Stockton, 
give ’em church /here, and then, dang it, did’n’ I go into 
barn an’ dresh out dree bushels o’ barley !”’ 

It was he who did away, for the space of four years, 
until he died and Pa’son Rodney succeeded, with the 
Stockton instrumental choir, thereby making many enemies. 
In town or on his glebe he might be Farmer , but 
“inside church-door” he would reign supreme, and one 
ancient use he soon “ran amuck again” both at Stockton 
and here, which was “ letten choir manage t’ music. Here 
at Brook’l),” said Cake, “the men o’ they days yielded 
with small ado, a tailor—not the composer, but his father 
—bein’ choir-leader. But at Stockton ’twere different; the 
men there were rough—never a rougher set this side o’ 
Zarlsbury nor the Stockton men, though the pledce be 
small—and they misliked his choosin’ the psalms and 
hymns, as they naturally would, and prepared to defy ’en, 
and one Zunday one o’ their number turned king’s evi- 
dence and told Pa’son they had agreed to neyther play nor 
sing that day unless to psalms and hymns o’ their own 
choosin’. ‘If ’ee dw6n’t play an’ zing what I gie out, you 
pack o’ hounds,’ said Pa’son , ‘it will be the last time 


that ’ee’ll play and zing in Stockton Church as a united 
choir.” ’A gave ’em a chance, d’ye see? but ’twere no 
good ; out they went, after sittin’ dumb above wi’ neyther 
serpent, fiddle, pipe, blow, nor scrape of any sort all that 
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Zunday mornin’; and thereafter Pa’son , wi’ his girt 
bass vaice an’ a tunin’-fork, pitched the tunes,” 

And so I might go on, for Cake’s stories are as numer- 
ous and various as his namesakes. Long may he live to 
tell them and to rule the choir of Queen’s Brookwell! He 
has hopes that when his time comes to give up his place 
under the old tower inside, and to take another under its 
shadow without, the boys whom he and Candy have been 
training, and of whom as yet they think but slightingly, 
may be fit to carry on “t’ wold music” and to lead the 
praises of the Queen’s Brookwell flock. 

I must hope so, too. In these days of great orchestral 
services ‘in such musically important cathedrals as St. 
Paul’s and Worcester ; in these days when every uniquely 
interesting feature of a church or minster is pointed out 
with pride; in these days of antiquarian solicitude over 
survivals of the past, one must hope that public sentiment, 
English and American, will preserve this last of the quaint, 
picturesque, and, with village folk, popular instrumental 
choirs, which I have ventured to call by the name of the 
author who has described them so well and who best 
describes and loves the English peasant. 


* 


A Virginia Gentleman 


A True Story 
By Blanche Wilder Bellamy 


When I first saw him, he was standing in the open door- 
way of his sanctum, the janitor’s room in one of the old 
halls of the Washington and Lee University. 

“Yais, Missy,” he said, “ I gwine git dem keys sho’ 
‘nuff, ’n’ show yo’ de chapel ’n’ all. Dat’s de chapel what’s 
lookin’ right in yo’ face, Missy, ’n’ ef yo’ go down dat paf 
I gwine shut de do’ ’n’ come along arter.” 

“*T hope you have hon here a long time,” I said, as he 
came out ; “‘ I want to ask you a great many questions.” 

“ Laws, yais, Missy, I bin yer heap o’ yeahs. When 
Gin’] Lee come here to be de Pres’dunt o’ dis yeah Univer- 
sity, arter de wah, co’se he bring Torm, ’n’ I bin ’fishiatin’ 
roun’ yer ever sence. 

‘* Yais’m,” he said again, “I ’uz all t’rough de wah wid 
Gin’! Lee, fo’ yeahs; ’n’ den arter de wah, when our side 
—well, kyin’ o’ give up, I come to de Washin’on ’n’ Lee.” 

“ Our side!’ I said, with an intentional note of surprise, 
meant to draw him on: “ were you on the side of the South 
in the war?” - 

“ Well, yais’ m—yais, Missy, dat’s a fac’; I sut’nly was 
jis’ dere. Yo’ see, I ’uz ’bliged to be, de way I loved Gin’! 
Lee. 

“‘Dat’s him,” he added—*“ dat’s my Gin’l,” and he 
pointed to a recumbent statue behind the platform. The 
tranquillity of the sleeping figure, its noble simplicity, the 
pathos of the sword, so bravely used, so sadly yielded up, 
to be returned again in symbol to its final place at its 
owner’s side—all gave a dignity to the ordinary surround- 
ings of the small chapel, which we left by a narrow stair. 

“Mind de step, Missy,” Uncle Tom said; “I gwine 
take yo’-all down to de Gin’l’s study— it’s jest like he left 
it; ain’t never been tetched. 

“T know how yo’-all feels ‘bout some o’ dese ’scussion- 
in’s,” he said, stopping at the foot of the stairs before open- 
ing the door of the study. “Dey was a special train 
come down here from de Norf las’ week brought a heap 
o’ gen’l’men, high-up ones dey was, too; ’n’ dey stand 
jes’ whar’ yo’-all stand, ’n’ dey look at Gin’l Lee jes’ 
like yo’-all look, ’n’ den one of ’em he kyin’ o’ bow 
his haid, ’n’ he put out his hand, ’n’ he say, ‘ Dere lies a 
Christian gentleman!’ ’n’ de nex’ one, he say, kyin’ o’ 
slow, ‘ Yais, but he were on ‘de wrong side!’ Den de 
fust one say, ‘Sho, what you say dat fo’, yeah ’n’ now? 
He got same right to his ’pinion yo’ got to yo’ ’pinion.’ 
Den de udder one say, kyin’ o’ gentle like, ‘ Yais, but 
*twere de wrong ’pinion, all de same.’ ” 

Here Uncle Tom opened the door of the study to show 
us the large round table, with books, maps, pens, paper, 
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and memoranda of various kinds, lying where their owner 
had left them, neatly a quarter of a century ago. 

‘“‘ Yais’m,” he said, “ yer’s whar de Gin’! done his las’ 
wuk,”’ and he closed the door, and leaned up against it, 
waiting for comments. 

- “Now, Uncle Tom,’’I said, “ tell us a little more about 


the war. How does it happen that you weren’t on the 
side of the North, when they were fighting to set the slaves 
free ?”’ 

“Well, dat am a fac’, Missy, now dat do look mighty 
cu’yus. I’s ’bliged to ’splain dat out a heap o’ times, ’n’ 
I ’splains it out dis way : . 

* Yo’ see, de Norf dey was fightin’ to set de slaves free— 
but den dey was fightin’ to set udder folks’s slaves free, not 
on no ’casion to set dey own slaves free. Now, Gin’l Lee 
he own seventy five slaves—mighty likely niggers dey was, 
too—’n’ t’ree years befo’ de wah he sot all dem slaves free, 
’n’ he hired a white man to tote ’em whar dey wanter go ; 
’n’ dat’s why I’s jest p’intedly ’bliged to be on de side o’ 
Gin’! Lee. 

‘Yo’ see, it was like dis. My young Marse he ’uz long 
o’ Gin’] Lee; ’n’ my ole Missis somehow she allus like me 
to be kyin’ o’ roun’ whar my young Marse be, ’n’ she 
wrote to Gin’! Lee to take me, ’n’ he tuk me, ’n’ I cooked 
’n’ washed fur him ’n’ de orf’cers. 

“‘ Fo’ yeahs, Missy, ’n’ never not one cross word out 0’ 
Gin’] Lee; not no ha’shness, neither, ’ceppenly ef some- 
thin’ was done kyin’ o’ wrong—den, Lord! de Gin’! wa’n’t 
afraid to speak ; no, fo’ de Lord he wa’n’t ! 

“ Now I’se gwine tell yo’ why I say he ’uz de greatest 
gin’l ever lived. One pow’ful cold day we ’uz jes’ gwine 
into action; de shells was a-crackin’, am’ a-bustin’, an’ 
a-tyarin’ roun’ (somehow yo’-all was allus droppin’ yo’ hot 
shells jes’ whar we don’ want ‘em), ’n’ Gin’! Lee was set- 
tin’ awn his horse, ’n’ de orf’cers roun’, ’n’ fo’ men come 
by, barfoot; ’n’ de Gin’l he stop ’em, ’n’ he say, ‘ Wha’ 
fo’ yo’ men got no shoes to yo’ feet? Yo’ go to de quar- 
termas’r ’n’ tell him Gin’! Lee say gib yo’-all shoes—no 
men gwine fight dey best like dat!’ Bimeby dey come 
back, ’n’ when dey come by Gin’! Lee, Lord ! how dey did 
yell, ’n’ trow up dey hats; ’n’ de Gin’! he take off his hat, 
’n’ he wave it slow like, back’ards ’n’ for’ards, ’n’ he say, 
‘ Now, gin’l’men, yo’ gwine jine yo’ regiment.’ Now, ef 
yo’ t’ink one gin’l in one t’ousan’ gwine worry hisself jes’ 
when he gwine into action ’cause fo’ men’s bar’foot, yo’ 
don’ know gin’Is! !” 

It was not to disturb this loyal old heart in its noble and 
faithful allegiance, but only to draw out further expression 
of it, that we went on questioning, “ Do you think people in 
the South were surprised when General Lee surrendered?’ 

‘‘Mons’ous lot of ’em was, Missy—dey sut’nly was 
stagnated! End o’ de fust yeah o’ de wah my young 
Marse sent me home to git some mo’ horses. We ’uz 
mighty sca’ce o’ horses (somehow yo’-all never treat our 
horses jes’ right—yo’ kyin’ o’ make away wid ’em so), ’n’ 
I see my ole Missis, ’n’ she say, mighty solemn, ‘ Torm, de 
Lord’s awn one side o’ dis wah, or he’s awn de udder, ’n’ 
de side de Lord’s awn, dat’s de side’s gwine to win, ’n’ de 
side he ain’t awn, dat’s de side’s gwine to lose, Torm !’ 

“ Den I see her arter de wah, ’n’ she did feel pow’ful 
bad, Miss Sally did; she feel kyin’ 0’ grindin’ bad; ’n’ I 
say to her, ‘ Yo’ rickleck, Miss Sally, yo’ say, “Torm, de 
Lord’s awn one side or he’s awn de udder, ’n’ de side de 
Lord’s awn dat’s de side’s gwine to win ” ?’ ’n’ she say, kyin’ 
0’ high ’n’ quick like, ‘’Tain’t so!’ ’N’ I say, ‘ How yo’ 
make dat ?’ ’n’ she say, ‘Torm, Gord am a just Gord, ’n’ 
he ain’t never gwine to be awn de side o’ dem folks ’at 
stole my prop’ty !’” 

Then Uncle Tom put his hands on his sides and bent 
his old head forward, and laughed the long, contagious 
darky laugh, which, for allits mirth, so often ends in a minor 
cadence. 

“Yes, Tom,” I said, “she belonged to another genera- 
tion, and even the children of those days don’t forget what 
a war means ; but how is it with the boys here—do they all 
live on the campus, and do they talk much of the old war- 
times ?”’ 

‘No, Missy, dey don’ all on ’em lib yer; we lets ’em lib 
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whar dey likes, ’ceppeny ’ef dey wants to lib whar we ain’t 
like it, den we sut’nly doesn’t. ’*N’ dey don’ talk not to 
Say a great deal bout de wah; but sometimes dey does. 
Dey ’uz talkin’ yer not long ago (yo’-all has to s’cuse 
‘em, Missy, ’cause dey’s pooty young, ’n’ some o’ dem boys 
dey’s jes’ kyin’ o’ high, ’n’ dey talks owdacious), ’n’ dey ’uz 
sayin’—well, dey wa’n’t jes’ ’zackly sayin’ dey wish dey 
was anudder wah, but dey ’uz sayin’, cf dey was anudder 
wah, dey jes’ guess folks ’ud see! 

“’N’ I says to ’em, ‘Sho! git ’long, de lot o’ yo’, ’n 
don’ be talkin’ *bout wah! Fust crack o’ de cannon yo’- 
all’s daid in yo’ tracks—skeert to def!’ One o’ de per- 
fessors come ’long den, ’n’ he say, ‘ Boys, yo’ gwine git de 
best advice in yo’r lives. Yo’ don’ know nothin’ to spar’, 
’n’ Uncle Torm he knows; yo’ take his advice! He ain’t 
been t’rough de wah for fo’ yeahs, long o’ Gin’! Lee, for 
nothin’, Torm ain’t’—’n’ then they jes’ larfs ’n’ goes ’long.”’ 

Here Uncle Tom opened the study door, and, taking out 
another key, said: 

“TI don’ so very often open de Tomb, but I like to show 
yo’-all where he is,” and he slowly threw back the heavy 
door of the vault beneath the statue where the dead hero 
of the Confederacy sleeps his last sleep, kept it open for 
a moment in silence, and then closed it carefully, as we 
came up the stairway and bade him good-by at the chapel 
door. 

We sat down to rest for a moment under a tree near by, 
to enjoy the beauty of the scene, the venerable brick build- 
ings in their dress of pale but dusky pink, crowned with 
the statue of Washington, patron and founder; the 
smooth green of the lawns, with the fine old trees and 
luxuriant vines and flowers; the hillside sloping gently 
up to the adjoining grounds of the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, the West Point of the South during the war; the little 
old town of Lexington just outside the gates, shabby 
enough now, yet with an interest of its own; and, encir- 
cling the whole, the noble range of blue and distant hills. 

We thought, perhaps for the first time with a thrill of 
personal pride, of the glories of ‘Ole Virginny ’’—mother 
of our Presidents, rich in honor and beauty. We felt an 
enlargement of heart and spirit in this place where the life 
of a great soldier, our countryman, had ended; and at the 
same time we watched the flag, floating idly in the spring 
air, and rejoiced in all its stars and stripes, when we heard 
a footstep on the grass behind us. 

It was Uncle Tom, come back for a last word. 

“Ef yo’-all’s willin’,”’ he said, “I like to git yo’-all’s. 
name. I never did go Norf, but den yo’ see some day I 
might go Norf, ’n’ ef I do, I bin feelin’ somehow I’d like 
to go fo’ to see yo’-all. 

“T want yo’ to understan’ dat I know what yo’r folks 
done for my folks—ef / don’ know dat, den dey sut’nly 
ain’t nobody knows it, nor ’precherates it; but” (and an 
illuminating smile broke over his kindly old face) “I bin 
feelin’ like I’d like to have bout two mo’ hours to make 
yo’-all understan’ how I love Gin’! Lee.” 


The Woman’s Congress of the 


Midwinter Fair 
By Helen Campbell 


Congresses were no new thing. A dozen of them had 
met before, drawing, most of them, hardly more than a 
handful of people, and their work summing up in a few lines 
in the papers. Their existence was, of course, a necessary 
part of the Midwinter Fair and its imitation of Chicago 
methods, and the press, as a whole, regarded it as rather 
a bore. On the morning of April 30 the reporters turned 
out in full force. Open ridicule was hardly in order, since 
the best names in the city made up the Board of Officers ; 
but even names were not a guarantee that the proceedings 
would have real character, and the reporters eyed the 
audience dubiously, speculating as to whether it would be 
likely to come again. By afternoon the question was 
answered. The hall, moderately filled in the morning, 
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showed then not a vacant place, and long before the week 
ended there was often barely standing room. 

The scheme of work for the week gave the opening day 
to “ Education,” and the following ones to “‘ Economics 
and Industry,” “ Reform—Civil, Social, and Domestic,” 
“ Science and Local History,” “ Philanthropy,” “ Art and 
Literature,” and for Sunday and the closing, “ Religion.” 
The four papers allotted to each session, of which there 
were three daily, were limited to twenty minutes each, the 
bell striking three minutes before the end of the time, 
which was rigorously enforced. Ten minutes of discussion, 
two minutes to each speaker, followed, and so eager was 
the interest that a dozen were often on their feet as the 
speaker sat down. At moments the voice of the crank 
made itself heard, at other moments the obtuse souls who 
are born to misunderstand devoted their two minutes to 
demonstration of their own obtuseness; but, for the most 
part, keenest intelligence and sympathy marked every step 
of the proceedings. How could it be otherwise, when 
from the platform there looked not only the beautiful 
and gracious face of the President, but the wise, sweet 
eyes of the Vice-President, the woman whose name is 
synonymous with help and cheer and comfort—Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper, the leader in the kindergarten move- 
ment, not only on the Pacific coast, but throughout the 
West. Music and art had their exponent in the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. John Vance Cheney, whose presiding, with 
its quick and unfailing tact and gentle courtesy, was 
something to remember for a lifetime. To look like a 
French marquise of the ancien régime, yet speak and act 
with the precision of the trained woman of affairs, this 
was so purely and thoroughly American—and American of 
the best—that one wanted no other demonstration of the 
right of the Congress to be. The five chief officers ap- 
peared to have interchangeable functions, for the Record- 
ing Secretary or the Vice-President filled the chair as need 
arose, using every form of parliamentary law with a quiet 
ease that held the audience in absolute order. 

This Recording Secretary, Mrs. Ada Van Pelt, with the 
gentlest of faces and voices, counts as one of the most 
skilled of women inventors, having taken out half a dozen 
patents and still planning for more. Editor on her own 
account, she gave the crowning proof of her powers of con- 
centration on one of the busiest afternoons, when, presiding 
and keeping the crowd of speakers rigidly to time, she 
wrote two editorials and some necessary notes, rising at 
the appointed time for her own word on one of the ques- 
tions involved. As for the Corresponding Secretary, her 
husband affirmed that for nine months she had been lost 
to him—though how this could be, when at every turn 
his helpful hand was in evidence, is not precisely plain. 
Caring for stranger guests, meeting a thousand demands, 
her serenity never failed, and it was small wonder that 
the managers pronounced her the mainspring of the Con- 
gress. 

Equally telling in another direction was the work of one 
of the younger managers, Charlotte Perkins Stetson, a 
grandniece of Henry Ward Beecher, and with the Beecher 
incisiveness and humor. Her little volume of poems, “ In 
This Our World,” has already given her recognition as a 
poet in whom the love of humanity and sympathy for all 
struggle find expression in verse the form of which must 
content the most captious critic. Known already as the 
eager advocate of the workers’ cause, and able to state the 
case with the clearest and most forcible handling, she is 
likely to be one of the most valuable recruits the labor 
movement in this country has received, her charming pres- 
ence and voice lending their aid to the cause she has made 
her own. Her touch was felt at many points, and there 
was another which often gathered up loose threads and 
made debatable points plain—that of the fiery little Scotch- 
woman, Mrs. McRoberts, known as one of the ablest educa- 
tors on the Pacific coast, whose sudden darts to the front 
were always hailed with applause, and whose protests and 
summaries were one of the most interesting features of the 
discussions. One ingenious sister who had, uninvited, 
prepared a paper which she was bent upon reading, and 
whose indignation at its rejection knew no bounds, suc- 
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ceeded in giving most of it in two-minute installments, 
choosing any page which could be said to have bearing on 
the matter uppermost, and, as often, one which had none. 
The woman who believed Prohibition the only cure for 
every evil, the woman who was certain the world would 
right itself as soon as dress reform was brought about, 
and the other women of like conviction as to their respec- 
tive fads, all were there, and all seizing every possible 
instant to demonstrate their faith. But this was the spice, 
and never were there more good-humored or tolerant hear- 
ers than those who followed every item of the long week’s 
work, 

With the limited space at command it is impossible to 
do even faint justice to the personalities of the Board of 
Managers—fifteen all told, and each one a positive force. 
Coming together in some cases strangers to each other, 
the nine months of unceasing work, of anxiety, struggle, 
and often deep discouragement, bound them together in 
such fashion that they stand as a unit of force in all the 
work the formal incorporated association is yet to do. 
During that nine months, though there were often differ- 
ences of opinion, the Secretary records that not one un- 
pleasant or carping word was ever heard, and that often 
the same plan or wish occurred to several at once, a 
singular harmony of purpose distinguishing their work from 
the beginning. The New England element was strong, for 
the elder Californians all crossed the Plains or rounded 
the Horn, and still, as they speak of the East, say “ home.” 
On Thursday, the day assigned to science and local history, 
pioneer women had the platform for the evening, and as 
one after another in the audience rose to add. their memo- 
ries to those more formally presented in the addresses, the 
President begged them to take place on the platform where 


_all could see, and the packed audience clapped and waved 


with frantic enthusiasm. 

If any doubt had lingered as to the real interest of 
women, it ceased from that hour. Friday, with its wealth 
of suggestion in philanthropic lines—every paper from 
women whose wise methods are revolutionizing institu- 
tional and all other work—was in some points the most 
noteworthy day of all, since it defined lines in which work 
would be pushed with the vigor born of this comparing of 
notes. Saturday evening had for its topic “ Expression in 
Art,” the opening address being by the President, who is 
known not only as a finished musician, but as the successful 
developer of talent under a new system of teaching, doing 
away with many terrors hedging about the thought of drill, 
which she makes always subordinate to instinct and feel- 
ing. This time all San Francisco had made up its mind 
that it wanted to see and hear, and three policemen had to 
stand between the gate and the packed mass of struggling 
people who went away disappointed. 

Sunday at last, and the sharp tension of the busy session 
melted into quiet, and the stir of a feeling no less deep, but 
carrying with it the sense of mastery up to which all the 
wonderful week had led. The women ministers held the 
platform, pioneers all of them, Mrs. E. T. Wilkes, min- 
ister for thirty years, and one of three sisters who have 
all chosen the same profession, appearing as leader, Mrs. 
Cooper giving her thought on “Women as Religious 
Teachers,” and a brilliant Jewess defining her view of 


.““ Yesterday, To-day, and To-morrow Relative to Religion ” 


—one of the most profoundly thoughtful and suggestive of 
all the papers given. And so, with old, familiar hymns 
and words of high cheer, came at last the final benedic- 
tion, and the people went out silently, bearing with them 
thoughts—each a seed and each mighty, in good time to 
bear fruit after its kind, every One good for food and for 
the healing of the nations. 

Two days more at Oakland, with work in the same lines, 
the formal organization of the Congress into an association 
which is to have branches at every important point and 
to do constructive work of every order, and the woman’s 
say had ended. It is worth while to note that but one 
paper among the representative papers of the city gave the 
Congress full attention, and this one because one of the 
most valued members of its staff, Dr. Adeline Knapp, 
knew the significance of the movement. 


| 
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The Spectator 


The Spectator has a friend, a lady of seventy-four, who is 
planning to pay a visit to her sqn, a professor in the University 
at Tokio. She does not expect to make Japan her home, to 
“spend her declining years” with her son, as the phrase once 
was; but simply, as stated, to visit him. This is perhaps not so 
very remarkable, after all, since a recent shocking death—shock- 
ing because it was so unexpected—was that of an eminent 
lawyer at eighty-nine, just back from a trip to Europe; while 
the next week saw a “ venerable” Senator celebrate his eighty- 
fourth birthday with a lively speech on the tariff; while, again, 
a man who at seventy received his first election to the Senate— 
ex-Governor Gear, of lowa—is hardly old enough to attract at- 
tention to his age, so far from extraordinary is his case counted. 
These are recent happenings which freshly illustrate what a 
clever “ Century ” writer once called the “ decline in superannua- 
tion ’"—meaning that in our day and generation Dr. Holmes’s 
class of “‘ young-old” people is noticeably on the increase. This 
is made very plain by comparing the age of our leading public 
men to-day with that of the “ Revolutionary fathers,” most of 
whom were quite young men by our standard. In short, there 
is no longer any distinct period known as “ old age,” when, if 
one observes the proprieties, one is expected “to retire from the 
activities of life.” We moderns are classified, not as old and 
young, but as older and younger. 
& 

Of course this nineteenth century of ours, with its noisy note 
of self-congratulation on all that passes for progress, has not 
failed in felicitation on so notable an instance as this—the actual 
blotting out of old age from the calendar of modern life. And 
it is, as universally considered, charming indeed that no one 
is longer expected to be laid upon the shelf because a certain 
birthday has been reached. It does make life richer and fuller, 
for the younger as well as for the older. Nevertheless, the 
Spectator must confess that sometimes, as he has heard the 
changes rung on this favorite theme, somewhat wearisomely, he 
has recalled, almost against his will, as perhaps ungracious, those 
sarcastic lines from the “ Mikado :” 


““ There is beauty in extreme old age. 
Do you think that you are elderly enough ?”’ 


All must admit a distinct zsthetic loss in the banishment of 
old age from modern life—to the children, for example. What 
modern child has a grandmother, a lovely old lady in a black 
silk gown, with a kerchief about her neck and a cap with strings 
on her head, with a book or work-bag always in her lap, and 
with nothing to do but to sit in her rocking-chair in the warm- 
est place by the hearth and tell stories about the times when she 
herself was a little girl? The type of grandmother is fast becom- 
ing extinct as it was so delightfully known to many now in middle 
life. This type—due to the expectation that when a certain age 
was reached it was to be definitely marked by a change in dress 
and by a cessation from activity—was not a type confined to a 
special class or to rural and provincial life. The Spectator 
talked the matter over recently with a typical modern grand- 
mother, an active woman of seventy, who still enjoys, as she 
has all her life, the social experiences of a wide acquaintance. 
This lady recalled that when she was a young woman in society, 
somewhat less than a half-century ago, she attended a large 


party in New York one evening, given for the widow of the great © 


Chancellor Kent. This“ venerable ” lady—who was then little if 
any older than is to-day the Spectator’s narrator—sat in a chair of 
state in one corner of the drawing-room all the evening. The 
guests, including many notables of the day, paid their respects 
to her, exchanged a few words, and then withdrew, all with 
ceremonious deference to her age. She was, by the arbitrary 
distinction of age, as completely separated from the others in 
the ordinary enjoyment of the evening as was the typical grand- 
mother in the chimney-corner from the ordinary household life. 
Yet she was probably as.vigorous then, as well able to stand, 
and to receive her guests, and to take part actively in a social 
event, as is the lady who related the incident to the Spectator. 
But, after all, was there not a certain compensatory dignity in 
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this recognition of age as age, which modern life misses? Not 
that any of us would return to it if it were possible—we are al} 
of us growing old ourselves too fast for that !—but simply that 
we can see in the bygone custom a certain suitability to the 
more formally serious view of life which then obtained. There 
is also, to any of us at least who are tempted at times to be | 
cynical, a suggestion of unconscious satire in the modern fashion 
of ignoring age, as if it were something that could be ignored. 
The artlessness with which it is often done, the apparently com- 
plete obliviousness to any lurking incongruity, is in its way deli- 
cious. “One realizes in looking at some old ladies,’”’ comments 
Mr. Howells in “ Indian Summer,” “that there are women who - 
could manage their own skeletons winningly.” Mr. Howells 
could not have said that of men.. When their skeletons obtrude, 
they are never “ managed winningly.” They are always ghastly. 


One notes the changed attitude toward age as age in many 
indirect ways. Where, for example, are those homilies on 
“ growing old gracefully,” and on the duties of the young to the 
old and of the old to the young, which were once so familiar a 
feature of current literature of a mildly didactic, moralizing type ? 
As a substitute for this there is great stress laid nowadays on 
the various methods, many of them purely artificial, “ for keep- 
ing young ”—as if that were something of individual volition, if 
only one went at it in the right way, regardless of individual 
vocations and avocations, ambitions and absorptions. Why, the 
oldest person the Spectator ever knew was a man of thirty-five, 
who at that advanced period had become so completely im- 
mersed in large business enterprises that he could not spare one 
small thought for anything that was not serious with that pecul- 
iarly solemn seriousness which concerns the making and losing 
of dollars. 8 


But this is wandering afar from those once favorite homilies 
on age with which the Spectator started. Many readets may 
recall an eminent Scotch clergyman, the Rev. A. K. H. Boyd— 
perhaps best described as a British J. G. Holland—whose half- 
humorous, common-sense “ philosophizings ” were for years a 
feature of “Fraser’s.” Mr. Boyd had the luck, if such it 
be counted, to write for that magazine two essays on “ Growing 
Old,” from two points of view—since the “continued in our 
next” came after a lapse of thirteen years. Now, mark the 
curious difference there is in the way he reckons age. In his 
first essay, written when he was himself thirty-five, after naming 
various conditions precedenf, he confesses: “ A man at thirty- 
five may still feel very young.” And in another place he em- 
phasizes this by saying: “ Most men and women cling as long 
as may be to the belief that they are still quite young, or, at any 
rate, not so very old. Let us respect the clinging to youth; 
there seems to me much that is good in it.” But in his second 
essay, thirteen years later, when he was himself forty-eight, with 
an implied consciousness of his changed view, Mr. Boyd writes: 
“ By ‘growing old’ I now understand a point midway between forty 
and fifty, not without a tendency to get nearer the latter age.” The 
Spectator has no doubt that if Mr. Boyd had at sixty written a 
third essay on “ Growing Old,” the stress would still have been 
laid on the “growing.” Thus largely is personal feeling, the 
inability to realize the feelings of others about one’s age, the 
controlling factor in making out the X, Y, or Z of its equation. 

The Spectator recalled another illustration of the same point,. 
though on a different side, in the address of James Anthony 
Froude, the historian, delivered when he was elected rector of 
St. Andrew’s University. Mr. Froude begins that address with 
a graceful acknowledgment of the gratification it is to receive 
recognition from young men for what we have already done, “ if 
we feel that we have before long to pass away,” and that we 
have practically reached “the limits of our powers.” That ad- 


dress was delivered just a quarter of a century ago, and at the 
time Mr. Froude was fifty-one years of age. The Spectator has 
sometimes wondered whether Mr. Froude, in case he has ever 
thought it over, did not look upon himself as “a little previous ” 
in claiming at that time the disabilities of age, even to give so 
neat a turn to his prefatory expression of thanks—which may 
have been all there was to it. 
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The Home 
Each Man’s Gauge 


The world holds a true mirror up to every man, a mirror 
that shows him clearly his perfections and his defects. He 
has but to study this mirror to know his value. The de- 
mands the world makes upon a man show him, or should 
show him, what the world sees in him that will minister to 
its progress, health, recreation. 

Some one has said recently that a man might gauge the 
world’s estimate of him by the number of his interruptions. 
If he was never interrupted, he might decide that he was not 
needed; that his value to the world depended on the pro- 
fessional, commercial, or mechanical relation he held to it ; 
that outside his special field he had no value. Fundament- 
ally this is true, but the world abounds in idle fellows who 
are willing to use the busy man’s time. The idle fellow does 
not hold the mirror. The mirror is the world’s need of 
you, and the demand its needs make upon your intelligence, 
time, and talent. 

To live an uninterrupted life shows you your field; and 
the wise man tills it. The interrupted life shows you your 
opportunity to meet the need that the world has for you. 


% 
Tell Me a Story 


By Nora Archibald Smith 


Whatever mother wakes and tends and thinks 
In cheerful, earnest song and play: 
W hate’er her love girds round to-day, 
Works blessing outward through a thousand links. 
—Friedrich Froebel. 


Under the stars on desert sands, by the blubber lamp 
in the ice hut, by the wigwam blaze on the prairies, by the 
pine torch in the log cabin, by the firefly’s light in the 
tropic forest, a vast company of mothers nightly sit sur- 
rounded by their merry little ones, all with eager upturned 
faces and eloquent voices raising the same plea—“ Tell us 
a story, oh, tell us a story!” 

So it is, so it has been, so shall it always be, for the love 
of stories is inherent in the race. With some children a 
calm delight, with others an absolute passion, yet it exists 
in all in fair measure, and for ages past has been a great 
moral and educationalagency. We of to-day, who live in a 
world of books, and who insist that our children shall be 
early taught to read, that they may the sooner “‘ cover the 
emptiness of their own minds with the patchwork of 
others”—we hardly realize, perhaps, the marvelous effect 
which a well-told story may produce upon the virgin mind 
and soul. It can but seem vastly more real and vital than 
the same thing seen in cold type on a printed page, and it 
has the added charm of look and movement and fitting 
gesture—in short, of dramatic expression. Before the days 
of book-knowledge, all the simple learning of the race was 
gained at the feet of the story-teller, who was the conserver 
of history and the repository of scientific fact. “‘The house- 
hold story,” as has been very well said, “was the earliest 
ethical study in the educational curriculum of the race ;” and 
the extent to which it was used for this purpose may be 
measured by the strong moral sentiment pervading: most 
of the nursery tales and childish legends which have come 
down to us froni the olden time. 

In these days of the thoughtful study of childhood it has 
come to be pretty generally felt that educational training, to 
be successful, must be suited to child-nature, and that any 
exercise in which the normal child takes unvarying delight 
must, therefore, and on that account, be the one which 
may be made most serviceable to him. From the days of Eve 
the instinctive mother has ministered to the child’s love of 
stories; but she cannot, in every case, be trusted to do this 
wisely until she knows the reasons for the existence of this 
love and the purposes it may be made to serve. 

What is the secret of the fascination which story-telling 
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has for the child? Is it not, first, perhaps, the fact that it 
interprets life—wonderful, mysterious, fascinating life—to 
him, and places in his hand a sort of telescope through 
which he eagerly peers into the world across the threshold 
of his nursery? Is it not, again, that it addresses the 
imagination—his dominant power, his delight, his way of 
escape, that he may be able to bear the dullness, the 
denseness, the want of comprehension, of the grown-up 
world? Stories satisfy, too, his “impatient feeling of jus- 
tice,” which the slow march of earthly events so often irri- 
tates, while they gratify his love of novelty and variety and 
his healthy curiosity. Froebel asserts that they arouse the 
inner life of the listener, that their flow carries him out of 
himself, and he thereby learns to measure himself more 
truly. 

Fortunate, indeed, are we that what is so dear a delight 
to the child may at the same time be used as an agent in 
his mental and spiritual uplifting. Consider the story- 
teller, for instance, merely as the humble workman who rolls 
up the curtain that the drama of literature may begin. The 
curtain must be raised, else the play will remain a mystery, 
and an occasional half-heard voice only serve to tantalize 
the unfortunate audience. 

Regarded in its proper light as the beginning of litera- 
ture, the child’s story assumes a more important position, 
and the duty at once becomes clear of selecting it wisely, 
that it may serve to lead to higher things. Because a 
child has a fresh, youthful appetite for tales of any kind, 
it does not follow that they will all give him equal nour- 
ishment. There are certain essentials which must always 
be considered in selecting a story. First, it must be true ; 
by which I mean true when “ideally interpreted.” The 
incidents need never have really occurred; indeed, some 
of the truest things have never yet happened. “ Fact at 
best,” as George Macdonald says, “is but a garment of 
truth, which has ten thousand changes of raiment woven 
in the same loom.” Then it must be suitable in length, 
for the art in this is like that of a letter—to leave off so 
that the hearer shall wish there was more of it. Should it 
not also keep in touch with the dominant interest of the 
day, if this be one appropriate to childhood? Indeed, if itis 
not appropriate, better seize the interest and turn it to 
nobler uses, for when the town is ringing with excitement 
over the outcome of a prize-fight it is idle to suppose your 
boy will be deaf to the echoes. Why not take the occasion 
to introduce him to some of the grand figures of mythol- 
ogy, to the real heroes of history, or to recite some stir- 
ring ballad of doughty deeds which will make him feel 
what courage really is and how a true knight uses his 
strength. 

That the story should be clothed in well-chosen, fitting 
words, and told in as graceful a style as possible, goes 
without saying if you agree that the germs of literary taste 
begin to grow under its influence. I sincerely believe, 
however, that it is better to tell a story most clumsily and 
with a halting tongue than not to tell it at all. If it have 
a vital interest and hold a kernel of truth, the child will 
appropriate from it what he needs, in spite of its rude set- 
ting; for familiarity with good English and literary taste 
are not the only things developed by story-telling. They 
are merely the beginning of the long category. We can- 
not teach a child by maxims, for instance (and I doubt if 
we can the adult until he has seen experience illustrate 
them); but pour the truth they hold into the mold of an 
attractive story and watch the effect upon the mind. The 
tale is often asked for if it is a really good one, and by and 
by the truth it enfolds takes root and grows, and will keep 
on growing though adverse winds of doctrine blow. By 
means of these stories the child is confronted with actions 
and situations quite new to him, but upon which he must 
perforce pass unconscious judgment, and thus his discrim- 
ination is aroused and his ideals are strengthened. You may 
spend hours in moralizing to a child upon the beauty of 
unselfishness, and not produce a thousandth part of the 
effect which you might have made by telling him the story 
of gallant Philip Sidney and the cup of cold water given 
to one whose necessities were greater than his. 

We must never neglect the purely imaginative story 
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when dealing with children, for, though we grown folk may 
live in a matter-of-fact world, the little ones are still by 
choice in the realm of fancy, and their place of residence 
must be considered when we select their literature. If 
imagination be the strongest element in the child’s nature 
(and who can doubt it who really knows him), then it 
obviously needs wise guidance rather than repression. 
Be sure the power is there for some good purpose, and that 
you ignore one of your highest possibilities for influence 
when you pass it by. | 

The fairy tale, with its simple, uninvolved plot, its trans- 
parent personages, its poetic atmosphere, and its hazy, 
indefinite time of action, is absolutely suited to children, 
who, as Mr. Howells says, “do not very distinctly know 
their dreams from their experiences, and live in a world 
where both project the same quality of shadow.” Doubt- 
less there are fairy tales entirely unfit for children, which 
have been perverted since they trickled long ago from the 
spring of universal myth ; but the same objection may be 
made to absolute historic happenings, and the story-teller 
above all other people needs constantly to exercise his 
judgment and his critical faculty. 

Nor can there be any fear of telling the fairy tale too 
often when we reflect that the great stream of literature at 
our command has a host of branches, of which this is only 
one. There are the science stories, which may be made 
most valuable and interesting, and the patriotic stories, 
especially appropriate to the nation’s holidays, which deal 
with the beginnings of history, and, by leading the child to 
admire, gradually bring him to love, his country. Then 
there is perhaps now and then some tale which will de- 
velop sympathy with our kinsmen the animals, or some wise 
little fable which will instruct as well as amuse. And why, 
‘in the name of all that is beautiful, do we confine ourselves 
so largely to prose when talking and reading to children ? 
They are a hundred, a thousand times more susceptible than 
we to the linked sweetness of cadenced syllables, to the musi- 
cal fall or martial swing of verse. I have seen many a stolid, 
lumpish child sit, breathing heavily, staring at the opposite 
wall, quite vacuous and unimpressed during the recital of 
an ordinary story, and yet if a line or two of poetry has 
fallen on his dull ear he has slowly turned toward the 
speaker, his glazed eye brightening, and animation trans- 
forming his whole expression. And this he will do often- 
times though the poem be almost entirely beyond his 
comprehension ; and he will even rouse from his lethargy 
sufficiently to give a feeble encore, though he has never 
before been known to express any form of emotion. 

One great drawback to the telling of stories, either in 
prose or verse, is that there are so few that can be bought 
ready-made, as it were. There seems to be a very general 
misconception on the part of authors as to what the child 
really likes, doubtless due to a mere bowing acquaintance 
with him, or to a superficial observation of the workings of 
his mind. Many collections of stories are about children 
rather than for them, and are much more appropriate for 
the adult in their careful delineation of character and 
accurate painting of.emotions. Others are patiently writ- 
ten down to the child’s level, as the saying goes, there 
being some general misunderstanding as to where that 
level is, and a failure on the part of the author to compre- 
hend that it is frequently quite above his own head. 

If one has had long experience with children, however, 
and knows them as well as one can know beings of another 
star, it is comparatively easy to adapt literature to their 
needs, to shorten here, lengthen there, and generally to fit 
the garment to the wearer. Again, one may lack experi- 
ence entirely and yet have an innate fitness for the work 
and an intuitive comprehension of and sympathy with 
childhood, which is in effect a kind of genius; and for 
these two classes of people the work of story-telling is 
easy. 

But if one have neither natural adaptation nor experi- 
ence, still I say, Tell the stories ; tell the stories; a thou- 
sand times, tell the stories! You have no cold, unsympa- 


thetic audience to deal with; the child is helpful, recep- 
tive, warm, eager, friendly. His whole-hearted interest, his 
surprise, admiration, and wise comment, will spur you on 
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to greater efforts, and when the story is concluded you 
will wonder which of you has been the greater gainer. 


Daisies 
By Helena D. Leeming 

Our white and gold daisies that 
(, ® grow in the meadows and roadsides 
all through June and July are not 
like the dear little English daisies that 
make pink and white patches in the 
fields where the sheep browse. Ours 
. are tall and straight, and have bright 
~ SY eyes that open wide when the sun comes 
up over the edge of the earth, and that 
shut up with long white eyelashes when 
! the sun goes down. That is why they 

| are called day’s eyes or daisies. 

Daisies are the nicest flowers in the whole field for 
crowns and wreaths and necklaces ; but there is one thing 
that spoils them: they are always swarming with little 
black insects, and no matter how hard one shakes a daisy 
there will still be some of them crawling up and down over 
its velvet center. 

These wee bugs are very important, for they are messen- 
gers, and they fetch and carry and do work for the daisy. 
For a daisy is not one flower, as we think it is; it is really 
about a hundred flowers, all growing together in a little 
garden that grows as high up in the air as did the garden 
of the giant who lived on top of Jack’s Beanstalk. 

But it is such a tiny garden that only the smallest elf 
could walkin it. The white rays that we pull off when we 
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say, ‘“‘ He loves me, he loves me not,” are 

the outside flowers, and are like a white 

picket fence around the garden. When 

one of these ray-flowers is put under a 
magnifying-glass, the pistil and the little seed- 

bag can be seen, as in Fig. 3. \\ 

The whole space of the daisy-garden is 3 
divided up into little plots, and in each plot 
one of the flowers grows, as in Fig. 1. This flower, when 
it is magnified, looks like a yellow bell, that stands up on 

its handle. Fig. 2 
oo. ian YE is a picture of one of 

1 

these flowers. The handle is the 3 
place where the seed is going to wo” 
grow ; for the whole business of each 
of these daisy-flowers, next to look- 
ing pretty, is to make a seed. Up  ((\)) 9 
from the seed-bag grows a long, slen- 4 
der style split in half at the top; and inside the bell are 
five stiff little stamens that stand in a row like soldiers and 
that are just bursting with pollen. Fig. 4 shows one of 
these five stamens. 

Now, this is how the little insects play errand-boys in 
the daisy-garden. ‘The seeds cannot get ripe until some 
pollen-grains have gone down the long style. But no 
daisy-flower likes to use its own pollen; it always prefers 

to use the pollen of some other daisy. But 

it cannot reach over and get it, so it calls up 

ce the messenger-bugs. The way it does this 

ha RY is by secreting a drop of honey at the bot- 

~ tom of the cup, which the insects are very 

fond of. At the same time the style is 

growing up and pushing out the pollen-grains, but it keeps 

its two halves shut up tight for fear some of the grains 

will get inside. Soon an insect comes in great haste to 

get at the honey; he crawls over the edge of the flower 

and the tops of the stamens, trying to find a place to dip 

his tongue into the honey, and in so doing gets himself 

covered with pollen. If we could see one of these pollen- 

grains under a very powerful microscope, it would look like 
Fig. 7. 

When the insect has taken all the honey he wants, he 
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crawls out, dusty and yellow, and goes to another flower. 
But now the style thinks it is time it had some pollen, so 
it begins to curl out and make two little 
mouths; they bend over in just the right 
position to catch some pollen-grains from 
the back of the next insect that comes along 
dusty with the pollen of some other flower. 
Fig. 5 shows how the stigma-mouths curl 
over, 

Just as soon as the stigmas get the kind 
of pollen they want, the seed down at the 
bottom begins to grow. It swells 
and makes a hard wall, and the 
wall grows ribbed with black and 
white markings, and by and by it becomes a 
beautiful little polished seed like Fig. 6. 

Whenever one of these daisy-seeds drops to 
the earth, another daisy-plant may spring up the 
next year. And this is how fields grow full of daisies and 
roads are white with them for miles. It is all because the 
little black bugs crawl around and get the pollen on their 


backs. 
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The Vacation Fund 


June 4, 1894. 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have become much interested in the “ Working-Girls’ Vaca- 
tion Fund,” and wish to help in some way. As my husband isa 
commercial traveler, and I am alone most of the week, the idea 
came to me that I could take one of the girls into my home for 
a couple of weeks, and give her nourishing food, plenty of God's 
pure air ay sunshine, and perfect rest, and Ae/p her if she had 
auy sewing she wanted done. 1 am located a little out of the 
city limits, where it is as quiet as the country. I would pay her 
expenses both ways. This might not be the best way I could 
help “one of these,” and, if you think it impracticable, I will 
send ten dollars instead toward her vacation at Cherry Vale, 
upon hearing from you. Yours very sincerely, 

(Mrs.) J. O. P. 


The above letter is published chiefly because of the sen- 
tence in italics. Hundreds of homes have been offered 
to working-girls by the readers of The Outlook, but for 
the first time the suggestion is made that not only should 
the girl have a vacation, but that she should be helped to 
do her sewing. Only those women who are compelled to 
support themselves know what an awful burden the neces- 
sary sewing becomes. The woman who controls her own 
time, who can fit and arrange her daily labor so that she 
can control a few hours of daylight for the doing of her 
sewing, little realizes what it is to have mending and mak- 
ing which must be done week after week, when the only 
time for sewing is at night. Comments are frequently 
made on the negligent appearance of working-girls; and 
those who love them, individually and as a class, have 
their cheeks burn many times because of the justice of the 
criticisms; more than once, well understanding how diffi- 
cult it is to sit down and sew after a hard day’s labor in a 
factory, behind a counter, or at an office, they have preached 
to the working-girls, insisting upon nicety in clothes. 

In order to appreciate the difficulties that surround 
working-girls—that is, the majority of them—it must be 
remembered that not only must their sewing be done at 
night, but that thousands of them have gone into factories 
and shops at the age of fourteen, going out of homes where 
the needle is as much of a stranger as an electric machine. 
It is just this dense ignorance of the necessary arts in 
home-making that makes the working-girls’ clubs and kin- 
dred organizations of untold value, primarily to the working- 
girl, and secondarily to the whole nation. The day is going 
to come when in every vacation home kept open for work- 
ing-girls there will be two professional teachers, one of 
cooking and one of sewing; it will be possible then for 
every girl during her two weeks’ vacation to take a lesson 
in either or both of these very necessary home sciences. 
Classes are maintained at the clubs; but let any woman 
who reads this article, and feels that the working-girl does 
not live up to her opportunity, spend the day in washing or 
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in cleaning paint (which would be about the equivalent in 
muscular effort of the kind of labor performed by thou- 
sands of working-girls), and then let that woman sit down 
at night to train herself in some useful art whose ele- 
mentary steps are not interesting, and she probably will 
understand what she has demanded from the working-girl. 

To come back to the womanly, Christian letter at the 
head of this article. Every working girl and woman who 
reads it will say, with a deep wave of thanksgiving to the 
center of her soul, “God bless that woman for her desire 
to help the working-girl just where the help will tell most 
for her freedom for the entire year!” We are only just 
beginning, in this great, free country, to come close to- 
gether. Those who have are beginning to realize the 
appalling limitations of those who have not, and the 
bridge is being built, and back and forth over this bridge 
givers and receivers are passing, and each is made richer 
because of the contact. No one work has helped to ac- 
complish this more than the vacation work, Hunger arouses 
sympathy ; pain will make the hearts of the hard-hearted 
throb when they look at the sufferer; but was there ever 
a greater evidence of a consciousness of the Fatherhood of 
God and the fellowship of man than when those who have 
make it possible for the weary, for the tired working-girl 
to rest for two weeks from her work? At last it has 
diwned upon those who have known beauty all their 
lives that in beauty there is a ministry, and that it is worth 
while making the summer home where the weary, tired 
working-girl rests a beautiful home, where often for the 
first time she knows what it is to live in an atmosphere of 
cleanliness, order, good-fellowship, plenty, beauty, and a 
home life lived on a spiritual plane. 
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Grandma Howe’s Birthday 
By H. F. Lovett 


Everybody called her so, and it was the nicest birthday 
celebration I éver saw. 

The idea was Flora’s—Mrs. Evans. A month before- 
hand she began to notify every one in the family, near and 
remote, every friend wherever he or she might be, and every 
acquaintance, however slight, that the 18th of November 
would be her mother’s seventieth birthday ; and asked each 
of them to send a letter or card that should arrive on that 
day. 

“Write a letter if you have time,” she would urge; “ but 
please send something, if it is only a postal card.” 

Every one who was in the secret racked his brains to 
think of some one else to ask, and the list of those who 
answered grew and grew. 

Fortunately for the scheme, the birthday fell upon a 
Monday. On Saturday morning Maurice Howe went to 
the post-office and made arrangements that all the letters 
that arrived in town for his mother that day should be kept 
till Monday morning. This is contrary to post-office regu- 
lations, but the postmaster was taken into confidence. 
Those arriving on Sunday would wait anyhow, so there 
were two days’ accumulations. 

Monday morning Mrs. Howe awoke feeling rather blue. 
It was raining, and she had rheumatism. She said she was 
getting old sure enough, and she thought she would stay in 
bed that morning. But as her breakfast was brought in on 
one tray, her daughter followed with another bearing a 
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birthday cake. It was thick with frosting, and bore the 
date in pink sugar-plums. But it was nearly concealed by 
the piles and piles of white envelopes that were heaped 
around and above it like a snowdrift. 

“‘ All for me!” exclaimed Mrs. Howe, astonished. “Why, 
who in the world are they from ?”’ 

There were a hundred and seven. 

She opened and read half a dozen, while her coffee grew 
cold and they had to bring up more. Then she said she 
must get up to read the rest. Oh, the rheumatism wasn’t 
anything! It was going away, and she would sit by the fire. 

There were letters from all her children and grand- 
children and nieces and nephews and cousins; from their 
husbands and wives, when they had any, and from their 
relations on the other side who wanted to be counted in, 
There was a reminder of some sort from every acquaintance, 
and there were letters from old, old friends who had been 
lost sight of for years. 

It was these last, perhaps, that Grandma laughed and 
cried the most over. Some of them would tell of children 
she remembered who were now grown up: how Jimmy was 
a prosperous merchant in St. Louis, and Eddy, whose first 
pink socks she had knitted, had just bought a ranch, and 
Fanny had been married long ago and her dady was six 
feet tall! And sometimes there was sadder news, of some 
one who had died. 

Where the handwriting was not familiar there was great 
excitement trying to guess something from the postmarks. 

** How in the world did you remember them all, Flora?” 
her mother kept saying; ‘ and how did you know where to 
find them ?” 

“Well, I kept a memorandum-book, and we all ransacked 
our memories. Then when I wrote to one I would ask what 
had become of somebody else, and send a message; and 
when I was in New York last week I spent a couple of 
hours over the directories of several cities, and I found out 
where the Bennetts lived, and those Howes that you liked, 
that were no relation.”’ 

A second batch of letters came by the twelve o’clock 
mail, and found Mrs, Howe sitting by the front window, 
half buriedin envelopes. The postman had been in the 
secret—indeed, he had sent a birthday card himself, with 
his compliments, for had not Grandm1 Howe brought home 
his little boy when he was lost, and sent his wife flowers? 
He bowed and smiled at the window, and took a relish in 
dealing the letters one by one into the basket that the 
girl brought to the door. ‘Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Howe, M/s. 
ffowe,” he reiterated. There were three dozen this time. 

It seemed to take a week to read and digest them all, 
and it was a great many weeks before Mrs. Howe grew tired 
of talking them over and answering them. 

A great many birthday cards and many handsome pres- 
ents had come with the letters, but the letters themselves 
were the best. 

Of course every one would not have enjoyed it so much, 
Some people’s sympathies narrow as they grow older; but 
to Grandma Howe nothing bought with money could have 
given a tithe of the pleasure. - 


Woman’s Need for Woman 


Every little while we have revelations of théxgeed of 
some form of paternal government even in a republic. 
Recently a woman appeared before one of the justices ina 
police court and begged him to commit her to the work- 
house. She said that she could not save herself from 
drinking. She was almost a wreck physically, and felt 
how impossible it was for her to save herself. This brings 
to mind a case met by the writer about seven years ago. 
A visit to the jail in connection with one of the police 
courts was necessary. Passing into the woman’s prison, 
the visitor was met by a woman about fifty-five years old, 
with gray hair, roughened hands, strong figure, and most 
pleading eyes. She was in the striped dress of the woman 


prisoner, and said that she was helping the matron. 
Looking down at the floor, and in a trembling voice, she 
said: ‘1 can only stay ten days; I wish it was a year.” 
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“Why do you wish that ?” 

** Because I know just as soon as I get out of here I 
shall begin to drink again. I cannot help it; I don’t want 
to do it, but the very minute that I get out, if I have any 
money, drink I must have.”’ 

* You don’t look like a drinking woman.”’ 

“Oh, I don’t drink all the time; the spells just come 
on me. I hired myself out last fall to a place in the coun-’ 
try, and I told the lady not to give me my wages every 
month—only just a little; and I told her how sometimes 
I couldn’t help but drink, but I did not think I would 
drink for three or four months anyway; and just Monday 
the feeling came on me just like a big devil getting hold 
of me, and I had a little money, and I got the coachman 
to bring me a little liquor, and the minute I got that I had 
to have more, and I just insisted on having my wages. 
The lady tried to coax me; she told me that she would 
buy liquor and give me a glass every morning and every 
night, only not to leave her. She did everything a Chris- 
tian could do. Her husband, she said, told her how it 
was that sometimes folks couldn’t help it, and that if I 
could just stay with her she would help me all she could; 
but there was no use. I told her I would stay if I could 
just have a glass night and morning, and she gave it to 
me; but there was no use. I had to have more, and I 
just wouldn’t stay, and they gave me my wages, and I came 
to New York, and I drank it all up, or I lost it, for I didn’t 
know anything until I found myself locked up at the sta- 
tion-house. Oh, lady, isn’t there some place that women 
like me can go to, and ain’t there no cure for it ?” 

All the while that she was talking the visitor’s eye had 
been turned again and again to a heap in the corner on 
the seat. A beautiful veil of brown hair entirely hid a 
woman’s face. Does God give the Magdalenes beautiful 
hair that they may hide their faces from the sight of men 
when their own souls are revealed to them? Below the 
veil of hair was a dirty, soiled calico dress ; two feet, small 
and shapely, partly covered with old shoes, showed beneath 
the dress ; one hand, clenched, rested onthe knee. Going 
over to this forsaken woman, the visitor spoke softly ; not 
a movement except a little tightening of the clenched hand. 
“1 don’t want to intrude, but is there anything I can do 
for you? I wish you would let me; you seem to be all 
alone.” No movement. Stretching out her hand, the 
visitor put it on the prisoner’s head, and said: ‘“ What 
beautiful hair!” There was a quick movement, the head 
was thrown back, the veil of hair fell from her face, and a 
woman surely not over twenty-five was revealed. ‘Can 
nothing be done for you?” She shook her head sadly. 
“Why, you are a young woman.”’ 

The conversation went on, and the story of that girl’s 
life was a cendemnation of our whole system of dealing 
with women Who fall. That woman, from the time she was 
nineteen years old, had not been off of Blackwell’s Island 
longer than one week at a time, convicted each time for 
the same offénse—drunkenness and disorderly conduct. 
Only once was she committed for three months, and then, 
of course, she was simply condemned as a prisoner. There 
was no attempt at reformation ; nothing was done to change 
either her moral or her physical condition, and at the end 
of each commitment she returned to New York with a little 
less self-respect, a little less love for human kind; and 
because of this, she more readily went to her refuge, rum, 
the only thing that brought oblivion. Was there ever a 
greater farce than to continue committing a human being 
for the same offense for the same length of time ?—for that 
woman had been convicted in one year seventeen times. 
She had been off of the Island, when seen, but twenty-four 
hours, and she was going back for ten days. If there is 
any one thing the women of New York could and should 
do, it is to create a sentiment in favor of a reformatory for 
women committed in the city courts. The college women 
of the country have a magnificent opportunity before them.. 
If those of them who feel the necessity of self-support will 
consider the needs of the poor and the unfortunate, and 
train themselves in special fields to meet the needs of those 
who are now the victims too often of political methods 
that are not based either on science or religion, they will 
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do noble work for God and man. Nowhere can preventive 
work bear richer fruit than it can in dealing with the short- 
term prisoners. None but scientific methods, supported 
by the spirit of Christian love, can redeem those whom 
man calls outcasts. 


An Unsanitary Practice 


The health authorities should prevent the beating of 
carpets in the yards of houses in thickly settled neighbor- 
hoods. Every city and town not already protected by a 
sanitary code against the perpetrating of such a nuisance 
should have such a code, and this code should be enforced 
by an enlightened public sentiment that would compel 


obedience. 


The Fate of Nineteen Cats 
By Katharine Newbold Birdsall 


There were so many children and so many cats! You 
could not take a step without putting your foot down upon 
one or the other. Grandfather was really perplexed, and, 
for want of something better to do with them, he let them 
all stay just where they were—nineteen cats and all. 

Grandfather lived on his large farm away back in the 
country, and a great deal of hard work there was to be 
done, and very few holidays did he take from his work ; 
for farmers, as perhaps you already know, stand very little 
chance of succeeding unless they stick close to their tasks. 
The farm was a fine old place lying back in the country, 
nearly five miles from the beautiful Hudson River, about 
which you have probably heard many times, and, maybe, 
seen. It was a pleasure to live in such a beautiful place, 
and there was no end to the fun one could have in the 
summer-time. 

If there was one thing of which Grandfather was more 
fond than another, it was fresh shad; and in the spring, 
when shad were caught in numbers right in the Hudson, 
his mouth would often water for a taste of the delicacy. 
The men who peddled fish about the country often came 
to the farm, but the fish they brought were nearly always 
stale and unfit to eat. 

So, one day in May, Grandmother, who knew Grand- 
father’s favorite dish, suggested that he should take a few 
hours from his work and go down to the dock where the 
shad were brought in just fresh from the water. Grand- 
father hemmed and hawed, and at last made up his mind 
to do it ; so that afternoon he harnessed up one of the 
faithful old horses—I forget whether it was old Mary 
or Billy Denton. Anyway, he started for the dock, or 
landing, as they often called it, where the boats from New 
York City landed their passengers; and Jamie went with 
him. 

They naturally had a very pleasant drive, and nothing 
unusual happened except that Grandfather purchased the 
largest and finest shad that had beer pulled out of the 
water for many a day. It was wrapped with the greatest 
of care, and placed tenderly under the seat. Jamie watched 
it carefully, every now and then almost standing on his 
head in an endeavor to see if the shad were really there, 
catching sight of the tip of its tail as he did so; he some- 
how feared that it might take fm and leave them in the 
lurch. But it reached home in a perfect condition, and 
the whole family rejoiced to see the almost unknown 
luxury. 

Supper-time was approaching, as such times have a 
way of doing, and the shad was placedlin the cellar until it 
should be time to cook it. Grandmother would trust no 
one but herself to cook it, so the fire was poked and raked 
until the coals were in condition to give out the right 
amount of heat, and then the greased gridiron was put 
over the coals, and finally the beautiful fresh shad. As it 
commenced to cook, Grandfather exclaimed : 

“ How very good it does smell, Sarah! Be sure you 
don’t let it burn.” 

Grandmother was so much absorbed in her cooking, and 
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in replying to Grandfather’s injunctions, that she failed to 
notice Mrs. Filkins, the old black cat, the one that had 
five small catlets out in the corn-crib. Mrs. Filkins had 
watched all these arrangements with great interest, and 
had licked her chops repeatedly, as much as to say, with 
Grandfather : 

“Sarah, how good it does smell !” 

In fact, I believe Mrs. Filkins had compared the adjec- 
tives, concluding that the fish smelled def/er than anything 
she could remember; and I think she also had counted 
noses, and decided that if she were left to the last, her 
share would be very small. It was at this juncture that 
Grandmother turned her back to the stove in order to get 
a large platter from the closet for the delicious shad, and 
then I believe came the superlative. Mrs. Filkins was 
sure that it was, without doubt, the des¢ smelling fish she 
had ever had the pleasure of watching cooked. It was but a 
second after this that Grandmother, the largest platter in 
hand, turned toward the fire again to put the dish in the 
oven to keep warm. 

To her amazement, the shad had disappeared ! 

The gridiron was there, but the shad was nowhere to be 
seen. Then Grandmother cast her eye toward the window 
and beheld the tail of the fish disappearing over the sill. 
With an exclamation loud enough to arouse Grandfather 
from his pleasant meditations in the dining-room, and the 
children from their books and games, she opened the door 
and dashed out. She was followed by Grandfather and the 
children, all very pale. 

They were horrified to see sedate Mrs. Filkins assisting 
the shad along the gravel walk to the corner of the shed. 
As they made a rush for her, Mrs. Filkins, shad and all, 
disappeared under the south porch, and retired to the inner- 
most corner. 

Then there was a storm—a very hard storm—of words. 
Grandfather, usually so calm, was indignant at this outrage, 
and now saw his way clear to be justified in disposing of 
the cats that had so long been an annoyance. 

‘“* Every single cat shall be shot to-morrow!” cried he, 
when they had found that Mrs. Filkins had secured her 
prey against all persuasions to release it. ‘“ Yes, every one 
of the nineteen !” 

And, oh, what an uproar there was then! Each and 
every child fell to crying, and declared that Grandfather 
was the most cruel, heartless man in the whole world. 
After a while, seeing what a tempest his words had aroused, 
Grandfather relented. 

‘‘ Each of you may have his own pet, then,” he said, “ if 
you will promise to teach them to behave, and keep them 
out of the house at meal-times.”’ 

Of course all promised, and brows immediately com- 
menced to clear. Then came the task of selecting. After 
much indecision, Beth decided to keep the black kitten with 
the white spot on its nose. Jamie found that his heart 
had a large spot in it for the amber-colored Tomcat ; 


Bobby chose the Maltese; Ned promised better behavior 


for Mrs. Filkins; Nelly selected the Tabby; and little 
Belle lovingly hugged the ugliest of Mrs. Filkins’s kittens. 
All had chosen but Constance, and she was silent, twisting 
the corners of her apron. 

‘*Come, Connie, it’s your turn now,” said Grandfather. 
“Which is your pet?” 

Tender-hearted little Connie didn’t answer for a mo- 
ment, and then she said, solemnly : 

All the rest are mine—I’ll keep ’em all, please.” 

That saved the day; Connie kept her thirteen pets, and 
not one of the nineteen cats was shot. 


Answers to Puzzles of June 2 


Odbscured Scientists.—1. Gray. 2. Tyndall. 3. Agassiz. 4. Newton. 5. Fara- 
day. 6. Darwin. 7. Kepler. 

A Circle of Words.—1. Fulfill. 2 Filter. 3% Terrace. 4. Race-course. 
5. Courser. 6. Errand. 7. Random. 8. Domino. 9. ng 10. Mad-cap. 
11. Capful. 

Shakespearean Enigma.— 

“ Confess yourself to heaven ; 
Repent what’s past ; avoid what is to come.” 
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For the Little People 
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A Fairy Story 
By A. G. Thompson 


Three little children—Teddy, Jean, and 
Bobby —were running over the bright lawn in 
search of something new to amuse them, when 
they spied “ Aunt Allie” quietly reading under 
a tree. 

All three tumbled into her lap together, in 
one breath crying, “Tell us a new game, 
Auntie.” 

“Auntie,” long used to such demands, 
quietly folded a green leaf between the pages 
of her book, lifted wee Bob to a seat on her 
knee, and, passing an arm around each of the 
other two, put on what she called her “ think- 
ing-cap,” and fixed her dark eyes on the distant 
mountain for inspiration. 

Soon thereafter she sprang up, and, holding 
Bobby’s little fat hand, led them to the edge 
of a ravine near by, and cut three long willow 
twigs, which she stripped of leaves, giving one 
to each of the children, as she explained what 
they were to do with them. 

Away flew the happy little ones with their 
“fairy wands,” gayly touching every tree, stone, 
or fence within reach, with the command to 
“ flower,” never pausing in their tireless round 
to see if their fairy touch met the desired 
response. 

But as the sun slipped down behind the 
mountain in the West, Bobby’s little fat legs 
grew tired, and he sank down to rest upon the 
bank, where old Rover sat watching his little 
master. As the faithful old dog nestled up to 
the weary boy, he rested his fairy wand upon 
his shaggy head, with the oft-repeated com- 
mand to “flower,” when this strange thing 
happened. 

Rover slowly rose up on his stiff old legs, 
giving a wag of his bushy tail, which straight- 
way became a mass of soft green feather- 
ferns. Out of his ears sprang great bunches 
of flaming spotted lilies, like the ones they 
had gathered in the morning. 

He opened his mouth to yawn, and, lo! his 
red tongue turned to a beautiful spray of car- 
dinal-flowers, exactly like those for which 
Bobby has cried because he couldn’t cross the 
brook to gather them! 

On his broad back were huge bunches of the 
brightest goldenrod, which swayed back and 
forth when he shook himself, as they do when 
the wind stirs them. 

Bobby was delighted. 

Not once that afternoon had Teddy or Jean 
made anything blossom! Now he shouted for 
them to come and see what 4e had accom- 
plished. 

Far away he seemed to hear an answering 
call of “Bobby! B-o-b-b-y!” and then, right 
over his head, Nursie’s familiar voice saying— 

“ Here he is, gone fast off to sleep in the 
grass!” A pair of strong arms gathered him 
up and carried him off to his little bed, with- 
out his ever opening his eyes. 

When he woke up next morning, with a pic- 
ture of the strange flower-garden still in his 
mind, he slipped out of bed, and stole out of 
doors very quietly to take a look at the old dog. 

Rover was watching for him; his shaggy 
brown coat was a good deal rumpled, and there 
were a few dry leaves and twigs twisted in it, 
and—nothing more! 

Bobby gazed at him very earnestly, and the 
sagacious old fellow gave back a look that 
seemed to say, “ You and I, Bobby, know some- 
thing that nobody else does ;” and Bobby was 
satisfied. 

& 


Her Definition 


She was a little girl playing with her doll. 
Some one overheard her saying softly to her- 


self: “Wiet! Diet! Diet!” “Why, Nellie, 
what are you saying? You do not know what 
‘ diet ’ means.” 

“Yes, I do! It’s eating something you 
don’t want because it’s good for you.” 


Another House 


It was up in an old cherry-tree, and the 
owner was a little girl who lived in the city 
half of the year. Thislittle girl had no broth- 
ers or sisters, and so she had learned to play 
by herself. She hadan extremely large family 
of paper dolls; in fact, the — doll family 
filled a large pasteboard box. She dearly 
loved to make dresses for this family, and the 
house in the cherry-tree was the scene of many 
artistic triumphs. 

You wonder how the little girl got there. 
Her father had large iron spikes driven into 
the trunk of the tree, so that they formed a 
spiral stair around the trunk, leading to the 
first strong limb. Just where the limb joined 
the tree a platform was built, and a seat ar- 
ranged between the treeand the limb. A box 
with the sides for a roof was nailed on the 
limb, and here the dolls were placed where the 
winds could not touch them. A hook was in 
the side for the scissors, and a bag to hold 
cord. Another smaller box, with doors, was 
nailed on another limb, for books. Do you 
wonder that this little girl loved this tree bet- 
ter than any other place? She used to put on 
a waterproof and pull the hood over her head 
and go up in the tree on rainy days, just to 
enjoy the patter of the rain on the leaves. 
Sunday the little girl’s father used to climb up 
in the tree, above the little house, which had 
only the tree for its roof, and read to the little 
girl, and these were the pleasantest hours in 
the little girl’s life. Through the leaves of 
the tree the little girl used to watch the boats 
going up and down the Hudson; when she 
grew bigger, and used to sit up until it grew 
dark, she used to get up in the tree after tea, and 
sit there listening to the good-night of the 
birds, the call of the katydids, the throbbing 
of the engines of the boats on the river, and 
watch the lights as they appeared and dis- 
appeared on the passing eet. 

The little girl is now a woman. All her 
life the memory of the house in the cherry- 
tree has been a beautiful memory. Ricently 
she took the train and went back to that 
little village, hoping to find it just the same; 
hoping to find that some little girl—rather, a 
procession of little girls—had kept the house 
in the cherry-tree in repair. 

She left the train and looked for the old 
stone bridge that crossed the track, on which 
she used to stand to meet her father when he 
came home, and bid him good-by in the 
morning. Alas! the track had been straight- 
ened, and less than half of the bridge was 
there; the rest was iron and wood. The old 
road was different. She wandered on, found 
a cross-road, and finally the old hedge that 
used to hide the real house in which she slept 
and ate. But the old cherry-tree was gone. 
A road leading toward the river was where 


the cherry-tree stood. The river gleamed | 


through the trees just as it used to; the 


throbbing of the boats was just the same, and» 


just the same sounds of rush and roar came 
from the passing trains. All about, where 
the green fields used to be, were houses now, 
some pretty and some ugly; roads like city 
streets cut the fields into squares. All was 
changed. The little house in the cherry-tree is 
now, indeed, only a memory to one little girl 
grown up; but it is a lovely memory, and 
— she is a little girl when she thinks 
of it. 


Honeysuckles 
Within a belfry built of bloom, 
Above the garden wall they swing ; 
A chime of bells for winds to ring, 
Of mingled music and perfume. 


What scented syllables of song 
Throughout the day their tongues repeat! 
They tempt with promise, honey-sweet, 
The listener to linger long. 


A bit of sunset cloud astray, 
The dappled butterfly floats near, 
Lured by the fragrant music clear ;— 
Trembles with joy, then fades away. 


And thither oft, from time to time, 
The humming-bird and golden bee 
List, and go mad with melody— 

The honey-music of the chime. 


And thither, when the silver gleam 
Of moon and stars is over all, 
One white moth hovers near the wall— 
A ghost to haunt the garden’s dream ! 
— Youth's Companion. 


A Little American Girl 


Last summer a little girl, ten years old, liv- 
ing in Indiana, was walking across one of the 
railroad tracks near a trestle across a deep 
ravine when she discovered that it was on 
fire. She knew that it was almost time for a 
trainto come. She knew that the train would 
drop into the ravine if allowed to cross it. She 
took off her red flannel petticoat and went 
running up the track waving her danger-signal. 
She stopped the train at the curve and saved it. 
There were a number of French people on the 
train going tothe World’s Fair. These people 
were so grateful to this brave little girl that 
they, on returning to France, petitioned that 
the little girl should receive a medal of honor. 
President Carnot ordered the medal struck off, 
and it was sent to the little girl, reaching her 
last week. This medal is given in France 
only to those who have done marked acts of 


bravery. It is the medal which France gives 
her soldiers. 
& 
The Brook 


“Tt is the mountain to the sea 
That makes a messenger of me; 
And, lest I loiter on the way, 
And lose what I am sent to say, 
He sets his reverie to song 
And bids me sing it all day long. 
Farewell! for here the stream is slow, 
And I have many a mile to go.” 
— Youth's Companion. 
An Accomplished Youth 


“Well, Freddie, I suppose you’ve learned 
to read by this time ?” 
“ Yes,” said Freddie. 
“ Words of one syllable, eh ?” 
“ Not yet, sir,” said Freddie. “But I can 
read words of one letter with my left eye.” 
—AHarper’s Young People. 


& 
Dandelions 


O’er worlds of green a scurrying swirl 
Of golden discs and feathery clocks,— 
For Spring had raised her gates of pearl 
And loosed the dandelion fiocks. 
— Youth's Companion. 
& 
Proof 
“ Flies is smarter ’n elephants,” said Mollie. 
“ Why, even if a elephant had that fly’s wings 
he couldn’t fly with ’em.”—AHarfer’s Young 
People. | 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Christianity Supernatural’ 
By Lyman Abbott 


Behold, I stand at the door, and knock: if amy man hear my voice, and open 
the 4 , I will come in to him, and will sup wi 
ion iii., 20. 


This verse represents God as coming down to earth and 
knocking at the door of human hearts. Elsewhere we are 
represented as knocking. Here God is represented as 
knocking. And this representation runs throughout the 
Bible, Old Testament and New Testament. Throughout, 
God is represented as coming down to men, manifest- 
ing himself to men, dwelling with men, bringing to men 
newness and largeness of life. In the beginning God 
speaks to Adam, and reveals to him his law. He comes 
to Noah, and tells him to build the ark, and what kind of 
an ark to build. He calls Abraham out of the land of 
paganism. He appears to Moses in the burning bush, 
and tells him that he has seen what the children of Israel 
have suffered, and is coming down to deliver them. He 
makes his appearance to David in his exile. He shows 
himself to Isaiah and Jeremiah and Ezekiel and the 
prophets, and talks with them. In the New Testament, in 
the same way, God is represented as coming down to 
dwell with men. He is the shepherd going after the 
sheep ; he is the woman seeking for the coin; he is the 
father going out to meet the returning son. So Christ is 
represented as coming to seek, as well as to save, that 
which is lost. All through the Pawline Epistles the same 
idea is involved, The righteousness which we are to seek 
is the righteousness that comes forth from God into our 
hearts, as against the righteousness which we build up 
ourselves by our own work. And, finally, in the end of the 
Apocalypse John sees the New Jerusalem, not built up 
from earth, little by little, but descending from heaven 
among men. This is the message of the Bible—Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament: that God comes into life to 
dwell with the children of men. 

Now, in our time, there is a school which proposes to 
preserve the Bible and leave this out. It says we cannot 
do without Christianity, but we must eliminate the super- 
natural; we must have what the Bible gives us, but we 
must leave out its message that God comes down into life 
to dwell with men. And some of us, who are supposed to 
represent the newer thinking, or, as it is sometimes called, 
the new theology, are often accused of proposing to 
eliminate the supernatural as far as we can—of being, 
as it is called, semi-naturalistic and semi-rationalistic. I 
want this morning, then, to say that we who represent the 
newer thinking object to the old theology, not because it is 
supernatural, but because it is not supernatural enough ; 
not because it brings God too much into the world, but 
because it leaves him out too much, We are not moving 
in the direction of naturalism, but in the direction of a 
larger and more universal supernaturalism ; not in the 
direction of rationalism, but in the direction of a larger 
and profounder faith. We believe that God is in his 
world, and it is because we believe that God is in his 
world that we hold to what is called the new theology. 

In the first place, then, we believe in inspiration. We 
believe that God moves upon the hearts of the children of 
men. One human mind plays on another mind. Your 
thoughts are not yours only, but yours intermingled with 
thoughts that have come to you from others. You listen 
to a Phillips Brooks or a Henry Ward Beecher in order 
that you may get inspiration. If the sermon gives you that, 
you go out refreshed and helped; if it does not give you 
that, no matter what its learning, its rhetorical skill, its 
elocutionary power, it counts for nothing. We inspire 
one another through the spoken thought, through music, 
through all the various play of mind on mind. Now, we 
believe that this inspiration takes a larger range ; that God 
himself comes down into the world and broods the minds 
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of men, and gives them a clearer vision than they otherwise 
would have had, gives them a stronger hold on life, 
a larger faith and a more inspiring hope, a more patient 
and comprehensive love. 

And we believe that through this inspiration God does 
really reveal and disclose himself to men. The concep- 
tions which men have of God, under his inspiring influ- 
ence, are not their fancies, not their creations; the word 
of the satirist is not true, that an honest God’s the noblest 
work of man. We do not worship our own conceptions. 
God does really unveil himself. When, next fall, your 
friend comes back from across the sea, and tells you what 
he saw of the glory of the Alps, he will not tell you some- 
thing that was simply wrought by his own imagination in 
his own brain ; he will tell you of something he really saw. 
So, when David writes, “ Like as a father pitieth his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pitieth them that fear him,” and when 
John writes, ‘God is Love,” they are not writing the prod- 
uct of their own imagination, they are not telling merely 
what they have thought; they are telling what has been 
revealed to them, what they have actually and truly seen. 

And we believe that the Bible is the record of the revela- 
tion which God has thus made of himself to men, when they 
have been thus inspired by the brooding of his Spirit upon 
them. It contains the disclosure—the real disclosure—of 
a true and real God—God showing himself, and men seeing 
and writing what they have seen. It is true that we do not 
believe that inspiration stopped when the last word of the 
Bible was written. We do not believe that God then left 
his children alone, and held them to his breast and poured 
into their life his life no more. We do not believe that 
revelation ended when the curtain of the Apocalypse was 
drawn down, and God thereafter ceased to disclose him- 
self to human vision. We do not believe that God became 
a dumb God at the close of the first century, or that man 
became a deaf man. It is true, also, that we do not be- 
lieve that this record of the revelation that God has made 
of himself to men is an infallible record. We believe that 
these men of old saw, as all men must see, finitely, and 
therefore imperfectly. We believe what Paul says, “ We 
know in part, and we prophesy in part.” It is not possible 
for the finite to comprehend with perfectness the Infinite 
and the Eternal. All that man can see is a little part of 
God : one man one part, another man another part; and 
when all are put together, you have not the whole. 

We believe, then, in a God who broods the human soul 
as the sunlight broods the earth; in a God who really has 
disclosed himself. The voices of the prophets and poets 
of the past, aye, and of the present too, are not the voices 
of-human fancy, they are the voices of men telling us what 
they have seen and know: the voice of David, and the 
voice of Wordsworth; the voice of Isaiah, and the voice 
of John G. Whittier. If any one asks what is the differ- 
ence between the inspiration and revelation of the olden 
time and the inspiration and revelation of to-day, I answer 
frankly, I do not know; I only know this: that you may 
search literature and you will find no book, and no collec- 
tion of books, which throw such light on the moral and 
spiritual life as the Bible. But that is not because God 
spoke once and has been dumb forever since; it is not 
because he spoke into a mechanical phonograph, and then 
found men to grind it, that we may hear the echo of a far- 
away voice. We object to verbal inspiration, because 
verbal inspiration is no inspiration at all; because when 
you dictate to a man, and he simply takes your words and 
writes them down, he does not get the spirit; the letter 
killeth—always killeth—and there is no inspiration that 
does not stir men’s hearts, and quicken their pulses, and 
kindle their imagination, and enrich their thinking, so that 
when the thought and life goes out from them, it is truly 
their thought and life and spirit. Otherwise they are but 
machines, not prophets. And we object to the theology 
that stands for verbal inspiration, because it denies proph- 
ecy and makes the prophet but a clerk and a scribe. 

So we believe in incarnation. Wedo believe that Jesus 
Christ isthe supreme man. We believe that he is the high- 
est type of human nature. We believe that never before 
or since did man speak as this man spake or live as this 
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man lived. But we do not believe that is all. We'believe 
that God has come down to earth and dwelt in human life, 
and made that life the manifestation and reflection and 
exhibition of his own. When we say we believe in the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, we do not mean merely that every- 
thing that is noble and beautiful and true is divine, and 
Jesus Christ is noble and beautiful and true, and therefore 
he is divine. We mean that in Jesus Christ the very per- 
sonal God himself was dwelling, and through Jesus Christ 
the very image of God himself is seen upon theearth. One 
may hold this and not believe in some of the miracles 
accredited to Christ in the New Testament ; one may hold 
this and not think that Peter caught a fish and found a 
gold coin in his mouth; one may hold this and doubt the 
story of Jesus’s supernatural birth, and believe, as some of 
the Gnostics of old did believe, that the Spirit of God came 
into Jesus at the baptism, and from that time on he was 
the divine Son of God. I myself believe in the divine 
birth. I find it easier to believe in the supernatural birth 
than in the natural birth of this divine Christ. And I 
believe in his miracles. It does not seem strange to me that 
God walking in human flesh should flash out scintillations 
of the divine glory. It does not seem strange to me that 
he himself, a perpetual miracle, should have given forth mira- 
cles. But that which is essential imour faith is this: Jesus 
Christ is God manifest in the flesh ; for us men and our salva- 
tion He came down to earth. Jesus Christ is not merely 
the product of human growth, human culture, human 
development ; Jesus Christ is the coming down of God to 
earth ; and the very thing he came for was to show us who 
God is, and how God feels, and how God thinks; it was 
that you might know, when you stand at the open grave, 
what God feels towardfyou, that Jesus Christ, God manifest 
in the flesh, wept at the grave of Lazarus ; it was that you 
might know what Jesus Christ thinks of you when you are 
whelmed in shame and ignominy over some great sin, that 
Jesus Christ said to the woman taken in adultery, Go, and 
sin no more; it was that you and I might know what God 
thinks of us when we come into his temple proud and 
greedy and worldly and self-satisfied, and think we are 
children of God because we are members of a church and 
have beg baptized, that Jesus Christ flamed out in human 
wrath (against the men who for a pretense made long 
prayers and devoured widows’ houses. 

So we believe in the forgiveness of sins; that is, we be- 
lieve that God really and truly reaches down out of heaven 
and puts his arms, as it were, under the burdens we are 
carrying, and lifts them from us; we believe that there is 
a real cleansing power in God as he is manifested in Jesus 
Christ. Some of us have become so accustomed to the 
mere physical figure of the blood of Christ that we revolt 
from it. To me the blood of Christ is not a figure, but a 
symbol—the symbol of an inspiring life. To be cleansed 
by the blood of Christ means to be cleansed by the poured- 
out life of Christ; but whether one regards it as a figure 
and so revolts against it, or regards it as a symbol and so 
accepts it, both agree in this great fundamental truth, that 
God by his life poured into men is cleansing and purifying 
them. He is the stream that flows from the mountain-side 
through the sewers of life and flushes them out and 
cleanses them and takes them away. He is the ocean 
whose great tides flow in around the great city and carry 
off its filth and sweep out and utterly obliterate it. We 
are cleansed, not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but by the indwelling love and hope and life of an 
immortal and eternal God flowing into us through the 
power of Jesus Christ. 

For we believe that the Incarnation is a continuity of 
fact. -God came and dwelt in one man that he might come 
and dwell in all humanity. Jesus Christ said of himself, 
I am the door; and a door is not made merely to be looked 
at, beautiful as it may be; it is made to swing open on its 
hinges and let you in. Christ is the door to God for every 
man, and Christ is the door for God to every man. For 
God, through Christ as through a door, enters into 
human life that he may make us Christlike; that when 
his work is done and the whole human race is redeemed, 
he may be incarnate in humanity, an indwelling God. 
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Some man says, You think, then, that the divinity of Jesus 
Christ does not differ from the divinity of man in kind, but 
only in degree? Exactly. Neither does it differ from the 
divinity of God in kind, but only indegree. How could it 
differ otherwise? There are not two kinds of patience, 
two kinds of justice, two kinds of hope, two kinds of love, 
two kinds of righteousness. In a word, there are not two 
kinds of divinity ; there is only one divinity; and only as 
we have God’s own divineness in kind the same, absolutely 
the same, are we living up to the standard and the measure 
of the children of God. 

And so we believe in atonement; not in a mechanical 
operation, a something done outside of us. Atonement is 
bringing us into fellowship with God and making us 
one with him. Yesterday at Cornwall I took a little child 
from the mother’s arms, and he came willingly to me, and 
I said, Now you can go upstairs and get the view, and I 
will hold him until you come back, But I had not got 
more than six or eight feet away before the child wanted 
to go back to mother ; he was willing to stay with me so 
long as the mother was in sight, and no longer. That is 
atonement ; the child one with his mother, and not able 
to be separated from her. . Atonement—at-one-ment—is 
made between your soul and your God when you are such a 
child of such a Father that the one thing in life you cannot 
bear is to be taken from him, no matter by what arms. 
Jesus Christ came into the world to teach us that God and 
man are at one when man is what he ought tobe. He came 
to show that human nature and divine nature are, in their 
essential elements, the same. Novelists prate of their 
knowledge of human nature, and present a picture of it in 
characters that are blotched and scarred and pestiferous, 
and I fling the book away ; that is not human nature. This 
Gospel, this story of the life of Christ—that is human 
nature ; for human nature is loving, patient, faithful, hope- 
ful, courageous, brave, and all that is not so is against 
human nature as God means it to be, and as it will be when 
God has perfected it. Jesus Christ, perfect God and per- 
fect man, living the one unique life, lives it that we may 
know that God and man are at one. 

And we believe that this great work which God is doing 
in his world is a social and organic work. We do not 
believe that God is going about in life and picking out 
here a man, and there a woman, and there a child, and 
saying, I will make saints of these and pass all the others 
by. God is in the world redeeming the world ; and when 
at last the kingdom shall come of perfect justice and per- 
fect liberty—perfect liberty because perfect justice, per- 
fect freedom because perfect obedience to the divine will 
—it will be a kingdom of God; it will not be a kingdom 
which men have built up by their own unaided efforts. but 
a kingdom which God has wrought in the hearts and lives 
of the children of men. In the Old Testament you will 
find the story of men undertaking to build a tower by 
which they should climb up unto heaven—the Tower of 
Babel. In the Apocalypse you will find the vision of a 
New Jerusalem let down from heaven among men. We 
believe in a religion which is the letting down of the New 
Jerusalem from heaven among men—not a mere building 
up of earthly institutions or of individual lives by personal 
endeavor. Some of you will say, perhaps, “I thought the 
preacher of Plymouth Church was an evolutionist!” I 
am. ‘“ And I thought that evolution meant the orderly and 
natural progress of life from a lower to a higher order!” 
It does. ‘And I thought that evolution meant that this 
natural and orderly progress is by a force from within, not 
by a force from without!’”’ True, it does. And we believe 
that God is a force from within. We believe that the whole 
universe is the divine manifestation, and evolution is the 
method of that divine manifestation. We object, prima- 
rily and chiefly and fundamentally, to the old theology in 
so far as it is against the new, because it does not repre- 
sent a God that is in human life, but a God that is stand- 
ing outside of human life, correcting and interfering with 
it. We object to the old theology, not because it is 
too supernatural, but because it is not supernatural enough ; 
not because it makes too much of God, but because it 
makes too little of him. We believe that God is in the 
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world of matter, and all flowers, and all clouds, and all 
mountains, and all seas sing his praise, because they are 
the manifestation of his own wisdom and power, a wisdom 
and. power that dwell within. We do not even object to 
Tyndall’s statement that matter has within itself the potency 
of all phenomena. That potency is God. And God is in 
the world; not molding matter as the potter molds the 
clay on a revolving wheel, but molding it as you have 
molded your own countenance, by the kind of soul 
within you. And we believe in a God who dwells in the 
hearts of men and shapes and directs life from within ; 
not an external Czar dwelling outside mén and enforcing 
his commands by scourges here and Siberian exile here- 
after, but a Father who so comes into personal touch with 
us, who so dwells within us, that we come to think his 
thoughts, and love with his love, and hope with his hope, 
and will what he wills. Take this out from Christianity 
and all is gone; there is nothing left; for the whole mes- 
sage of Christianity, the whole message of Jesus Christ, is 
summed up in this: that God is in his world redeeming 
the world unto himself, and all that men call natural is 
most supernatural, and all that men have called supernat- 
ural is most natural; for God is in nature, and nature is 
the outcome, the manifestation, the expression of God’s 
will; and even human nature, redeemed from its wander- 
ings, will be such, when at last God’s redeeming work is 
over, and it sits at home clothed and in its right mind. 


The Life of Christ’ 


I.—Introductory 
By Lyman Abbott 


I propose in a series of papers to sketch the life of Jesus 
Christ upon the earth, primarily for the aid of Sunday- 
school teachers who are following either the International 
Course or the Bible Study Union Course oflessons. As the 
latter is the more comprehensive of the two, and includes 
all the Scripture passages suggested in the former, I shall 
follow in this series of papers the latter course, in notes re- 
ferring to the passages suggested for study in both courses. 


Before taking up the life of Christ, it is desirable that 
the student should clearly understand why he is studying 
that life. I believe it is because that life answers the two 
profoundest questions which any one ever has to ask 
himself: First, What is man? Secondly, Who is God? 

1. What is man? Before it is possible for one to ac- 
complish anything, he must form some plan according to 
which he will work. Some ideal is a necessary prerequi- 
site to any achievement. What will I make of myself? 
Before I can answer this question I must ask and answer 
another: What is true manhood? What ought I to wish 
to be? This is the first and most fundamental question of 
religion. Not, Is there a God? Not, Is there a salva- 
tion from sin? But, Is there any ideal to which man may 
aspire, to which also he may patiently and hopefully direct 
his endeavors? For until this question is answered, he 
cannot answer the others. -He cannot know what sin is 
until he has known what is the ideal, falling away from 
which constitutes sin. 
a God who has anything to do with him until he knows 
something about himself. 

This first and fundamental question Jesus Christ answers. 
What is human nature? The Gospel replies: Jesus Christ 
is the embodiment of true human nature; whatever fails 
to come up to the standard of Jesus Christ fails to come 
up to the standard of a true manhood. Depravity is not 
natural, but, as Horace Bushnell has well said, unnatural, 
contra-natural. 
of God, and what is meant by a child of God the life and 
character of Jesus Christ declare to us. We are to follow 
him because he is the ideal of humanity; we are to study 
him that we may know what that ideal is. It is one of 
the remarkable features of his life and character that he 
has historically furnished an ideal for so great a variety of 
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individuals—for the ancient and for the modern ; for the 
Occidental and for the Oriental; for the philosopher and 
for the laborer; for the soldier, the statesman, the poet, 
the preacher, the workingman; for man and for woman. 
Augustine and Luther in the pulpit, Havelock and Howard 
in the camp, William of Orange and Gladstone in the 
statesman’s office, Florence Nightingale and Clara Barton 
in the hospital, the merchant in his counting-room and 
the mother at her cradle, have all found the ideal for their 
life, the pattern for their imitation, in Jesus Christ. 

Not, indeed, in following even him in any exact and 
servile imitation, not in trying to do the things he did in 
the way in which he did them, not in being baptized by 
submersion because he was submersed, or eating the Lord’s 
supper reclining because he reclined at the first supper, 
not in being an itinerant minister, or indeed a minister at 
all, because he was a preacher without a settled home— 
not thus do we follow him. If this were following Christ, 
he could be a model only for the few. We follow him 
when we learn what his spirit was, and are inspired by 
that spirit ourselves; when we show in our lives the 
patience, the courage, the long-suffering love which Te 
showed in his, and solve the problems of our day and gen- 
eration by applying to them the principles which he incul- 
cated and applied. This must be our first duty, and this 
our first desire, in studying the life of Jesus Christ—to see 
what life may mean, and ought to mean to us. 

2. The other great question I believe he also answers— 
Who is God? 

The preface to John’s Gospel is the fitting preface 
to our study of this incomparable life. God has always 
been a Word. That is, he has always been a speaking, 
self-manifesting, self-revealing God. God is love; and 
love always, and by the very necessity of its nature, puts 
forth life for the sake of others. God has thus always. 
been manifesting himself in nature, in poets and prophets, 
in heroes known and unknown. Especially has he mani- 
fested himself in and through the one chosen people of 
Israel, whose genius fitted them for the special manifesta- 
tion of divine righteousness. At last, when the prepara- 
tory work was done, and the fullness of time had come, he 
manifested himself in one unique and transcendent human 
life. The Word which had always been speaking of the 
divine glory “‘ was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 

In Jesus Christ God and man are reconciled. Not as 
by some extraneous act done for both God and man by 
some third person; they are reconciled in Jesus Christ 
primarily because Jesus Christ is a true man, and the true 
man always is and must be divine; because, on the 
other hand, Jesus Christ is the supremest manifestation of 
God to man, and that supremest manifestation can be no 
otherwise than in a human life. We study, then, the life 
of Christ that we may understand the life of God. What 
Jesus Christ was in the three short years of his public 
ministry, that God is in his infinite and eternal relations 
to the children of men. Jesus Christ is God adumbrated 
that we maylook upon him. Heis the image of God made 
finite that we may comprehend him. He is not the mani- 
festation of one phase of God, as of his mercy, with an- 
other phase—his wrath—to come by and by; he is the 
manifestation of the whole moral attributes and qualities 
of the infinite, the eternal, and'the otherwise unknown. 
Therefore it is that through him we have access to the 
Father. When we look above -us or about us or within 
us, and wonder who is He that made the world, that rules 
mankind, that inspires the individual soul, the answer is 
always the same. He is such an one as Jesus Christ was, 
for Jesus Christ was God manifest in the flesh. 

We study, then, this life of Christ, in the second place, 
that we may know who God is. What Paul declared to 
the Athenians, that this life still declares to us: “‘ whom ye 
without understanding worship, him declare I unto you.’’ 
I ask the readers of these papers, as they read them, and 
as they read with care the successive passages of Scripture 
upon which these papers are founded, always to ask them- 
selves these two questions: What is man? and Who is 
God? and for the answer to these questions look to this 
unique and incomparable life. 
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The Truth of the Christian Religion ’ 


There has of late been a loud outcry over the wicked- 
ness of “ Ritschlianism,” but it has come, so far as we 
observe, from those who do not read German, or the works 
of Ritschl and of his successors. Somehow it has leaked 
out that the intrepid Harnack, in his “ History of Dog- 
ma ”’—which may some one translate for us—did ignore, 
or almost ignore, Calvin and Calvinism as not being a 
proper stage in the true development of Christian con- 
sciousness, but an intrusion. Other Ritschlians have done 
the same thing, and great has been the wrath of the 
reviewers. We do not intend to excuse Harnack for his 
omission, but we do wish to correct the opinion of those 
who have been taking “ Ritschlian” for a synonym of soul- 
destroying heresy. Here follows what Professor Ritschl 
himself gave as a summary of his theological system, and 
we take it from a letter written to the late Dr. Schaff shortly 
before his death: “ Strictest recognition of the revelation 
of God through Christ; most accurate use of the Holy 
Scripture as the fountain of the Christian religion; the 
view of Jesus Christ as the ground of knowledge for all 
parts of the theological system.” Professor Kaftan, of 
Berlin, has been known as a “ Ritschlian,”’ and his work, 
“The Truth of the Christian Religion,” has recently been 
translated, and well translated, by Mr. George Ferries, 
with a prefatory note by Dr. Robert Flint. Dr. Flint does 
not commit himself to any opinion in this preface. It is 
unnecessary. That he should even write a prefatory note 
will be enough in the estimation of those who are arrogat- 
ing the name of “orthodox.” But Professor Flint is too 
profound a student of the philosophy of history to ignore 
the plain evidence that Protestant Christianity, in order to 
be consistent, must be first of all ethical. The theologians 
of the Tiibingen school assailed Christianity on its most 
defenseless side—its doctrinal theology. Ritschl, in oppo- 
sition, endeavored to eliminate the metaphysical weak 
element from Christianity. As Kaftan truly says, a 
rational system of doctrine, while it may be akin to 
Christianity, is not Christianity. This may seem to be 
going too far; it may reckon too little with the intel- 
lectual factor in the development of humanity. Never- 
theless, what the Tiibingen school found out cannot be 
denied—the history of doctrine is a destructive criti- 
cism of doctrine. 

The Ritschlians, therefore, were right, as Kaftan is 
right, in obeying the advice, “ Back to Kant.” Kaftan 
goes back to Kant for his rectification of the errors of 
theology, and finds ‘that the true rule of faith is in the 
Practical Reason, not in the Speculative. He there- 
fore assumes the truth of the adage, “ Anima naturaliter 
Christiana ¢., spiritual content of human life.” 
Kaftan, however, does not go as far as Ritschl in his re- 
jection of speculative or rational theology, only he rigidly 
subordinates it to ethical religion. It may be said, with 
some proof of experience, that disbelief is the effect of per- 
sonal sins. In consequence of his sins a man ceases to 
believe in his own integrity, then in the goodness of his 
fellow-men, and, finally, in God. We give this as an illus- 
tration, in a simple way, of the fundamental reasoning of 
Kaftan. If we believe in the moral perfection of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, we are not troubled with the question of his 
miracles. Approach the Christian religion on its moral 
side and you have its firmest proof. Then the mys- 
tical and dogmatic elements follow naturally. We shall 
not deny the speculative truth when we have made the 
moral our own. ‘The proof here presented for the truth 
of Christianity,” he says, “is nothing but the form in 
which the Christian faith, while fully preserving its truth 
as founded on God, succeeds in entering into organic 
relation with the mental life of the present.” This Prot- 
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estantism must learn, for Protestantism results from the 
Christian faith and modern culture, as Catholicism is 
the product of the Christian faith and ancient culture. 
Protestantism, therefore, to be consistent, must break 
with the traditional method of regarding Christianity. 
From the past it has inherited the habit of taking hold of 
religion by the wrong end. For this reasonits moral effect 
has been incommensurate with its saving efforts. After 
all these centuries, both ecclesiastical schism and immoral 
dogmas, together with a cultivation of selfishness under 
the guise of piety, have hindered the religion of Jesus. It 
is from the standing-point of Kaftan that social Chris- 
tianity must needs cry into the ears of the modern Church. 
It is from this mental attitude that the vexing problem of the 
relation of the Kingdom of God to the Church will re- 
ceive, as we think, its true solution. Only when we have 
come ‘to understand some such position as this of Kaftan 
shall we be able to perceive a ground for the organic unity 
of Christendom. The importance of the work is evident, 
although already some of our own thinkers have been 
thinking along the same lines. Two or three books that 
in the last year have come from the American and the 
English press have had the identical concept of Kaftan for 
their basis. In short, though we may not accept in all its 
details the German theologian’s argument, we must per- 
ceive that it formulates the consciousness of modern 
Christianity. It is no objection to say that this thought 
is in the air, and that it is the Zeitgeist. If God be in his 
world, then perhaps the Time-spirit may not be the enemy 
of the Holy Ghost. 


Samuel Longfellow’ 


In Mr. Longfellow’s “‘ Essays and Sermons ” we discover 
no godlike rush of thought and feeling, but we do dis- 
cover an enviable gentleness, calmness, directness, and 
conviction. Nor are they altogether deficient in some 
faint reflection of the power of poetical expression with 
which nature so prodigally dowered Mr. Longfellow’s 
famous brother. In style, the essays and sermons are 
much alike. From them no one would surmise that the 
preacher’s excess of sensitiveness, as well as his poor health, 
had hampered his ministerial labors, although it might be 
correctly inferred that there was a growing individualism, 
like Frothingham’s and Higginson’s, to somewhat weaken 
any sympathy with Unitarian organized endeavor. In- 
deed, in nothing so much as in his longing for a free pul- 
pit was Mr. Longfellow at once hindered and helped. 
Whether he served at Fall River or Brooklyn, Boston or 
Germantown, it was this high note that rang through all his 
discourses. Since their utterance, every year has only 
emphasized the more such words as these: 


It is charged, on the one hand, that the pulpit is the discour- 
ager and enemy of free thought; that it discountenances free 
inquiry ; that, professing the doctrine of private judgment, it is 
opposed to its free exercise; that it anchors itself to obsolete 
theologies; refuses new light; is suspicious of new doctrine ; 
and, holding up its infallible Church, or infallible creed, or infal- 
lible Bible, deters any who would question them by the cry of 
infidel and heretic. Or, again, that it has been timid and feared 
to speak out its belief or its doubts. On the other hand, it is 
charged with being faithless to humanity; that, like the Phari- 
sees of old, it has tithed mint, anise, and cummin, and omitted 
justice and mercy; has devoured widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tense made long prayers; that it has been silent upon great 
wrongs, afraid or unwilling to speak plainly of popular sins ; 
that it has been the defender and bulwark of injustice and 
oppression, at least their abettor by timid acquiescence of faint, 
undecisive speech. The force of such charges can lie only in 
their truth. To a considerable extent, and with noble and 
increasing exceptions, they have been true. They are not to be 
met by recrimination, nor even by a mild rebuke of their intem- 
perance of statement. They are to be met and disposed of only 
by the pulpit’s heartily identifying itself with all progress; by its 
throwing aside all unworthy reserves and fears, and not tolerat- 
ing only, but welcoming, all free thought and inquiry; and by 
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its declaring a cordial sympathy with the main principles and 
aims of practical reform. 


Mr. Longfellow had an epigrammatic way of driving 
things home to the hardest-headed of his parishioners ; 
as, for instance, when he remarked, “‘ Religion is man’s 
consciousness of God. Theology is man’s theory of God.” 
In short, while these sermons and essays are not those of 
a heaven-born genius, they are the characteristic helpful 
self-expression of one who was what the bronze tablet in 
the Second Unitarian Church of Brooklyn declares him, 
“aman of gentle nature, liberal culture, loving heart; a 
faithful preacher and pastor, earnest in reform, the friend 
of little children, a poet of religion.” 

It is, however, especially in the “ Memoir and Letters” 
that we meet with a better proof of the foregoing traits, 
and also of an entire and apparently unconscious natural- 
ness. Few letters sound so honest and so high-souled. 
There is not half enough pertaining to the family life of 
the Longfellows, but everything on that subject finds an 
immediate echo of like experience in the reader’s heart. 
Writing of his father’s death, Samuel says: “ We all had 
the strongest sense of his presence with us after he had 
left the body—a joyful presence, as of one from whom a 
cloud had passed and a burden fallen, and who now stood 
among us in health and new life, giving us his happy bene- 
diction.” Hardly less appealing is the account of the 
Cambridge training. One of its most important incidents 
was the undertaking with the late Samuel Johnson (Mr. 
Longfellow’s close friend for forty years) to prepare a new 
hymnal for the Unitarian Church. Not only did they print 
fresh, if not wholly new, spiritual songs from Theodore 
Parker, Henry Longfellow, Emerson, Lowell, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Trench, Clarke, Furness, and others, but 
they really introduced Whittier to the world as a hymnist. 
The publication also included Cardinal Newman’s “ Lead, 
Kindly Light,” which they had found as an anonymous 
poem in a newspaper; and “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
appeared for the first time in an American hymnal. 

Concerning his New England friends, Emerson, Alcott, 
Hale, and the rest, there is not one word too much, The 
account of them and of new friends abroad is delightful 
reading ; it is gossip in its highest form. Passing over 
many a Capital sketch, here is one of the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus :” 


Having heard Martineau and Stanley, I went in the even- 
ing to see and hear Carlyle in his dingy house near the waterside 
at Chelsea. He received us kindly—a slender figure in iron-gray 
surtout, with iron-gray hair and beard, and a face all marked over 
with strength and shrewdness, and touched with tenderness. Apro- 
pos of Emerson’s “ Gulistan ” (a most disappointing book to me), 
Carlyle poured out about Oriental literature, and told us some 
story from a favorite Eastern book, whose name I have now for- 
gotten. Then the talk turned upon Palmerston. He said he 
was not a man of ideas or principles; there were things “ the 
vulgar applauded, but men of deeper insight withheld their ap- 
plause.” He was not a man to lead the people; such were 
few at any time; but he was kindly, and kept things well to- 
gether, and when he should be gone “ many an uglier man might 
come in his place, and so I always said, ‘ Live on, friend, as 
long as you can.’” All this and much more was said in a genial, 
kindly tone, in strong Scotch accent, with an occasional hearty and 
pleasant laugh. But universal suffrage happening to be spoken 
of, he at once lost his good humor and his good sense. “ To 
give every man a vote is to make Judas the equal of Jesus ” (!). 
“ / never had a vote ;” then, growing more fierce at some mild 
protest of mine, he began to talk about the “ dirty nigger,” and 
“ better put a collar on his neck, and hold him down to his 
work,” etc. It was melancholy. Evidently on this point he 
is, as Conway says, simply a monomaniac. On all others, he 
says, he is full of wisdom, information, and tenderness. We 
were glad, therefore, to get back to Palmerston, and the pictures 
on the wall of Cromwell, and the young Frederic. He resumed 
his good nature, told an amusing story of some “ evangelicals ” 
who went to labor with Palmerston, in his last sickness, for the 
good of his soul, to whom he listened, hopefully saying, occa- 
sionally, “Go on, go on,” but suddenly, in a loud voice, asking 
them to “ Read the sixth article.” That number of the thirty- 
nine, however, not proving apropos, they at last discovered tha’ 
he meant the sixth article of the Treaty of Utrecht, on which bis 
mind had been wandering !—which rather disconcerted their 
hopes of his salvation. 
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As to Samuel Longfellow’s own personality, to those who 
recall him well, especially in those later years at Cambridge, 
when he was busied over his brother’s biography, Colonel 
Higginson’s description comes as the best possible word- 
portrait : ‘‘ He was a difficult person to delineate, from the 
very simplicity and perfect poise of his character. He 
was, in the old phrase, ‘a very perfit gentil knight.’ He 
had no exceptional or salient points, but an evenness of 
disposition which, from boyhood onward, kept him not 
only from the lower temptations, but the higher ones. 
This was true of him when I knew him in college, and 
true of every later period. One could not for a moment 
imagine him vexed, or petty, or ungenerous. Few men 
have led a life of such unbroken calm and cheerfulness. 
At the same time he was equal, in strength of character, 
to any emergency, and would have borne himself firmly 
upon the rack when more boisterous men failed. . . . He 
went about your room, as a lady once said, ‘murmuring 
little charities ;’ for every book, every picture, he had a 
word of kindly apology, making the best of it; but he had 
his own standard of right, and adhered to it with utter 
fearlessness. He did not strive, nor cry, nor did any man 
hear his voice in the streets, but on any question requiring 
courage he held the courageous side.” 


* 


What a happy hit that was when Mendelssohn’s parents 
named him Felix! It perfectly expresses the main characteris- 
tic of his naive Leéséers, than which Dean Stanley himself could 
hardly have written better. They are now published in one of 
the conveniently sized little books composing “ The Dilettante 
Library.” Were they flexible, these volumes would be admirable 
pocket-companions; as it is, though paper and type are tolerable, 
the poorly imitated alligator-skin covers are much too thick. 
One feels this objection to such close companionship the more 
when the publishers offer an altogether delightful book, as is 
this—exactly the thing for a five-minutes’ reading in the car or 
for a longer perusal elsewhere. In this edition, certain errors in 
proper names are noticeable; for instance, Franseati for Fras- 
cati, Gengano for Genzano, and Perrier for Périer. The trans- 
lation is exceptionally good, however, and the consciousness of 
not reading in the original never obtrudes. Goethe, Bunsen, 
and others stand out in native relief, and we are glad to know 
about them and their surroundings as seen by Mendelssohn, but 
most of all glad to know about the composer’s own feelings, of 
which he writes with engaging egoism. His most charming 
trait seems to have been an openness of mind and an entire 
absorption in the impression of the moment. To his high soul 
those impressions were always exquisitely and forcibly suggest- 
ive. Is he on the Wengernalp? he says: “Fancy, besides, 
all the glaciers, all the snow-fields, all the crags lit up to a 
dazzling whiteness and flashing in it, and then the distant sum- 
mits of other chains struggling up to peep into the landscape. 
I have a feeling that God’s own thoughts must look something 
like that. .. . That Goethe contrived to write nothing from 
Switzerland but a couple of feeble poems and some still more 
feeble letters, is just as unintelligible to me as a great many 
other things in the world.” Is he at Leipsic, commenting on his 
oratorios? he writes: “ For my own part, what struck me was 
to make Elijah a prophet through and through, the man we may 
really need to-day, a man strong and zealous, full of bitterness 
and scorn, the antagonist of the rabble, whether of courtiers or 
populace, well-nigh the antagonist of all the world, yet borne 
aloft as on the wings of angels.” Is he criticising the tenden- 
cies of the day? we read: “It is the contrast of the Jesuit 
churches, sparkling with tinsel, to the four white walls of the 
Calvinists: true piety may be in either, but the true path is be- 
tween them.” (Macmillan & Co., New York.) 


Among recent volumes of short stories easily the first in popu- 
larity is Beatrice Harraden’s /n Varying Moods. The author 
of “ Ships that Pass in the Night,” by her sincerity and sim- 
plicity both of purpose and of style, furnishes a delightful relief 
from the rampant “ décadent” spirit of much of our recent fic- 
tion. Of the stories here collected, the first, “At the Green 
[yragon,”’ seems to us the best; it is a cheerful tale of English 
country life, with admirably contrasted characters and a quiet 
but effective humor; some of the tales that follow are more 
subtle, but none is more readable. All of the stories have more 
or less of ethical motive, but always gently and unobtrusively 
interwoven with the story. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 
Mrs. Flora A. Steel’s Flower of Forgiveness contains more of 
the strong studies of life in India, of the great merit of which 
we have already spoken. There is found here as intimate knowl- 
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edge of the subject as that of Mr. Kipling, together with a vastly 
greater sympathy with native feeling and native suffering. The 
stories are intense, often tragic with the tragedy of humble sac- 


_ rifice and pain, and yet with glimpses of Anglo-Indian fun here 


and there. (Macmillan & Co., New York.) Not so powerful, 
but quite as clever and decidedly’ more amusing, is Mr. Bliss 
Perry’s Salem Kittredge, and Other Stories. The tale which 
gives the book its title appeared, if we remember rightly, in the 
“ Atlantic Monthly,” and is certainly one of the best of recent 
magazine stories. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) Pro- 
fessor Henry A. Beers’s stories have a strong university flavor, 
and to those who know New Haven and its vicinity some of the 
localities so charmingly described in A Suburban Pastoral and 
Other Tales are half-recognizable. There is nothing ambitious 
in motive or construction about these stories, but in a quiet 
way they are effective and thoroughly readable. (Henry Holt 
& Co., New York.) Zhe Shen’s Pigtail, and Other Cues of 
Chinese Life, by Mr. M , has as its title-story an original 
plot of Chinese crime and detective-work. The English author 
has a new field, and remotely reminds one of Kipling. The 
“Other Cues” are mostly slight sketches of official life and 
character in China. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York.) 


Alongside of previous volumes in “ The Camden Library ”’— 
such as “ The Antiquities of the Exchequer” and “ Sculptured 
Signs of Old London ”—there now appears a book of West /rish 
Folk-Tales and Romances, collected and translated by Mr. Will- 
iam Larminie. The body of Gaelic lore represented in this volume 
is, so the editor hints, but one of several such bodies both in Ireland 
and Scotland, a comparative study of which may involve racial 
problems. He furthermore opines that not only as regards these 
lands but also the world, the theory of independent origin is 
hardly to be applied to folk-tales; the more reasonable presump- 
tion being that certain entire stories were dispersed from a com- 
mon center. As is well known, the fairy belief is tenaciously 
held by Irish peasants, and Mr. Larminie points out the natural 
fact that, of traditional narratives, the greatest divergence occurs 
when the localities are most widely separated. Our author 
does well to indicate that the so-called Gaelic race itself is prob- 
ably a compound one, containing, besides the true Celtic (Aryan), 
a Finnish or Mongolian and an Iberian element, and that these 
factors must preponderate in different parts of the country in 
proportion as Donegal differs from Connaught and both from 
Munster. The larger Irish legendary literature divides itself 
into three cycles, the divine, the heroic, and the Fenian, of which 
the last is so well known in Scotland that one can hardly say to 
which country it really belongs. Following the interesting intro- 
duction come the tales, taken down word for word from the dic- 
tation of peasant narrators. Their style is rough, sometimes 
rude, but always strong and picturesque. There is little of the 
domesticity which one finds in Grimm’s household tales from 
German folk-lore. The book closes with notes and an appendix 
containing specimens of the Gaelic originals phonetically spelt. 
(Elliot Stock, London.) 


A very carefully written and intelligent study of an important 
phase of English literary development is contained in a volume 
recently issued by Messrs. Ginn & Co. (Boston), under the title 
Studies in the Evolution of English Criticism. The little 
book is a thesis presented by Miss Laura Johnson Wylie to the 
Faculty of Yale University in candidacy for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. Ordinarily such theses are of more im- 
portance to the writers than to the public, and are generally 
exercises rather than finished works. Miss Wylie, however, has 
traced very distinctly a line of development in our literary his- 
tory which is of great interest, and she has done it with such 
intelligence, judgment, and taste that her paper deserves preser- 
vation in book form. She traces the rise of the critical spirit in 
England, she brings out very clearly the services of Dryden to 
English criticism, she indicates the evolution out of classicism, 
she enumerates the German sources of Coleridge’s criticism, and 
she devotes a considerable part of her book to an examination 
of this foremost of English critics, if not of English critical writers. 
It will be seen from this very brief résumé that Miss Wylie’s book 
fills a place heretofore vacant in English literary history, and that 
she has rendered a valuable service to students of that history. 


In Mr. F. A. Knight’s By Moorland and Sea one finds the 
same ardent love of nature and delicate skill in reproducing in 
prose out-of-door sensations that made “ By Leafy Ways” such 
a charming book. Mr. Knight’s admirers will be increased in 
number by his new volume. He never strikes a false note, and 
his knowledge of nature’s ways is that of an intimate friend. 
(Roberts Brothers, Boston.) 


—wWith the assistance of Mr. Rose, of the Boston Museum, 
Miss Mary Wilkins is dramatizing her novel, “ Jane Field.” 
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Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Clara Erskine Clement Waters, whose works, “ Leg- 
endary and Mythological Art,” “ Painters, Sculptors, Architects, 
and Engravers,” and “ Artists of the Nineteenth Century,” are 
so favorably known as books of reference, has just written a 
volume on Naples, which will be published before long by Messrs. 
Estes & Lauriat, of Boston. ‘ 

—Dostoyevsky’s novel, “ Byednui Liudi,” or “ Poor People,” 
has just been translated by Miss Lena Milman. It will shortly 
be published, and prefaced with an introduction by Mr. George 


. Moore, the author of “ Esther Waters ”—who, by the way, must 


have prearranged with the Smith book-stands and Mudie’s 
Libraries to do him the most effective advertising possible, by 
excluding his last book. 

—That Ralph Waldo Emerson ever met or ever sought to 
meet Edgar Allan Poe there is no record, says the Boston 
“ Transcript,” and adds: “Once an intimate friend ventured to 
put a question to him about Poe. ‘Whom do you mean?’ asked 
Emerson, with an astonished stare, and, on the name being re- 
peated with extreme distinctness, ‘Ah! the jingle man!’ re- 
turned Emerson, with a contemptuous reference to the ‘ refrains’ 
in Poe’s sad lyrics.” 

—During the past year the visitors’ book at the Shakespeare 
house, Stratford-on-Avon, shows 13,669 signatures, representing 
thirty-eight different nationalities. Of these pilgrims the larg- 
est number came from England and Wales, namely, 10,779; 
America followed with 1,682; Scotland with 296; Ireland, 206; 
Germany, 108; Canada, 96; Australia, 87; India, 67; Africa, 
63; France, 53; New Zealand, 36, and so on down to the one 
solitary stranger from Denmark. 

—From being the harassed pupil-teacher of an elementary 
London school, Mr. I. Zangwill fared forth into literature. His 
first book was “ The Bachelors’ Club.” Then he edited “ Ariel” 
until that comic journal was compelled to suspend. During this 
time he published a political satire, “The Premier and the 
Painter,” and then came “ The Old Maids’ Club,” “ The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” *« Merely Mary Ann,” “ The Big Bow Mys- 
tery,” «Ghetto Tragedies,” “The King of Schnorrers,” and 
now “The Master.” Mr. Zangwill is unmarried, and lives at 
Kilburn. His appearance is said to be strikingly like that of 
the late Lord Beaconsfield, or of the late Sir John A. Macdon 
ald, of Canada. 

—Poor M. Emile Zola did rot obtain even one vote at the recent 
election to fill the vacancies caused by the deaths of MM. 
Taine and Du Camp. Of the successful candidates, MM. Paul 
Bourget and Albert Sorel, the first is now better known than 
ever to Americans by reason of his recent visit to this country. 
His father was rector of the academies at Aix and at Clermont, 
and hoped that Paul would also embrace pedagogy as a profession. 
But the fascinations of verse-making and of writing criticisms 
for the Paris papers were too great, and, though his people 
abandoned him in consequence, young Bourget would not take 
up the treadmill life his father had led. Paul’s verses and criti- 
cisms were full of that which has since made his novels famous; 
for, as he says of himself, he is “ a maniac for psychology and 
a passionate lover of analysis.” His first romance was “ L’Ir- 
réparable,” and among his most successful ones may be mentioned 
“ Cruelle Enigme,” “ Le Disciple,” “ Un Scrupule,” and the last, 
“ Cosmopolis.” M. Bourget is only forty-two years old: 

—Mr. J. McNeill Whistler’s rather caustic criticism of Mr. 
Du Maurier’s taste in serving up Whistlerian idiosyncrasies in the 
character of “ Sibley” in “ Trilby” has elicited the following 
remarks from the artist-novelist : 

I should have avoided all reference to Mr. Whistler, or anything which could 
have been construed into reference to him, if I had imagined it would have 
pained him. I should have written privately to him to say so if his letter had 
been less violent and less brutal. Certainly, in the character of Sibley, in my 
serial story, “ Trilby,” I have drawn certain lines with Mr. Whistler in my 
mind, I thought that the reference to those matters would have recalled some 
of the good times we used to have in Paris in the old days. I thought that, 
both with Mr. Whistler and with other acquaintances I have similarly treated, 
pleasurable recollections would have been awakened. But he has taken the 
matter so terribly seriously. Itisso unlike him. ... Hereisa little book of his, 
“ The Gentle Art of Making Enemies,” and I am one of his victims. It is not 
véry terrible, what he says. It is rather droll. Listen: ‘‘ Mr. Du Maurier and 
Mr. Wilde happening to meet in the rooms where Mr. Whistler was holding his 
first exhibition of Venice Jottings, the latter brought the two face to face, and, 
taking each by the arm, inquired: ‘I say, which one of you two invented the 
other, eh?’”? The obvious retort to that on my part would have been that if he 
did not take care I would invent him, but he had slipped away before either of 
us could get a word out. This is really too small a matter to refer to; but the 
explanation of this bit of drollery of Mr. Whistler’s is that it suggested that | 
was unknown until I began to draw Postlethwaite, the wsthetic character out 
of whom I got some fun. Postlethwaite was said to be Mr. Oscar Wilde, but 
the character was founded not on one person at all, but a whole school. As a 
matter of fact, I had been drawing for ** Punch” twenty years before the inven- 
tion of Postlethwaite. However, that was Mr. Whistler’s little joke, and one 
would have thought that if he made jokes about me he might have expected 
me'to play the same game upon him without anticipating that I should hurt his 
feelings. 


[For list of Books Received see page 1117] 
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The Religious World 


. : en’s ristian Associations of the 
a world have celebrated their Jubilee in 
London. The meeting convened (as briefly noted last week) on 
‘the 1st of June in Exeter Hall, and was the thirteenth Interna- 
tional Conference of the Association. These conferences have 
been held triennially. About two thousand delegates are re- 
ported, of whom about two hundred were from America. Almost 
every country in the civilized world was represented. A great 
pavilion was erected by the Council of the City of London near 
Waterloo Bridge, on the Thames Embankment. This confer- 
ence is called the Jubilee because it commemorates the fiftieth 
anniversary of the organization of the Association by George 
Williams, on June 6, 1844. Mr. Williams has just been knighted 
by Queen Victoria, and will henceforward be known as Sir 
George. We confess that that fact is almost the only item 
of news which has come to us in connection with the Conven- 
tion which has caused us regret. We should have been far 
better pleased to have had him known as George Williams to 
the end of his days. Samuel Morley and Mr. Gladstone refused 
all such questionable honors, and it would have pleased us better 
had Mr. Williams done the same. The initial service of the 
Convention was held in Westminster Abbey on June 1, when 
Dr. Temple, the Lord Bishop of London, preached from the 
text 1 John ii., 14. At the informal reception given to the dele- 
gates in Exeter Hall, prayers were offered in French, in English, 
and in German. The welcome was delivered by Sir George 
Williams, and then Dr. William Sinclair, Archdeacon of London, 
addressed the delegates successively in English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. Among the speakers on that evening were 
Count Bernstorff, of Berlin ; Lord Kinnaird, of London ; and the 
Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. On Sunday, June 3, it 
is said that fourteen hundred churches in London devoted them- 
selves to the Y. M. C. A., and special services were held at the 
City Temple, where Dr. Parker preached, the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, where Mr. Spurgeon preached, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Surrey Chapel, and many other places; in fact, all the 
churches of London seemed to be occupied with the interests of 
young men on that day. 


We have spoken above of the general 
celebration of the jubilee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, which ex- 
tended over several days.’ The special jubilee was celebrated 
on the 6th of June. The Association was started in a small 
room in St. Paul’s Churchyard, under the shadow of the Ca- 
thedral. The jubilee services were held in Exeter Hall at ten 
o'clock on June 6. The presiding officerwas the Hon. John 
Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, formerly Postmaster-General of 
the United States. He congratulated the founder on the won- 
derful progress which the Associations have made during the 
last half-century, and felicitously expressed the hope that the 
life of Sir George might be spared yet many years and the work 
be blessed with still more abundant prosperity. The other 
speakers of the morning were Dr. Monro Gibson, of St. John’s 
Wood, London, and formerly of Chicago, who spoke of the gen- 
eral work of the Association; Dr. T. L. Cuyler, of Brooklyn, 
who is said to have made one of the best speeches of the whole 
Conference: Morris K. Jesup, James Stokes, and others. In 
the afternoon special jubilee presentations were made to Sir 
George Williams. The American delegates, through Mr. Mor- 
ris K. Jesup, presented him with a beautiful album in which 
was an illuminated address of congratulations; the French 
National Council presented a bronze bust of Sir George; and 
the Paris Association a bust of Coligny, the French Admiral 
who was assassinated because of his Protestantism. But the 
greatest gathering of all was in the Royal Albert Hall in the 
evening. This is one of the largest buildings of its kind in the 
world, if not the largest. It is said to seat 12,000 people. The 
principal event at that meeting was the unveiling of the bust of 
Sir George Williams by W. H, Thornycroft, R.A. The address 
at the unveiling was by Lord Kinnaird. In reply, Sir George 
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said that he looked back upon the time, fifty years ago, when, in 
the little bedroom in St. Paul’s Churchyard, the Association was 
formed. He realized what the Association is to-day, and felt 
grateful that he had been permitted to have a little part in this 
wonderful work. « Among the other speakers was Prince Oscar 
of Sweden, who, in a brief address, said that he brought to the 
Associations of the world the greetings of the Swedish and Nor- 
wegian Association. Other addresses were delivered by Canon 
Fleming, Dr. Joseph Parker, and the Hon. John Wanamaker. 
One of the most inspiring scenes of the whole gathering was the 
closing of this meeting with a special doxology written for the 
occasion, translated into twenty languages, and sung by each 
delegate in his own tongue. A pleasing feature of the Jubilee 
was the message of appreciation from the Queen and the. recep- 
tion given at Windsor Castle on June 7. Few men have lived 
to see more beneficent work accomplished as the result of their 
efforts than Sir George Williams. He is deserving of all the 
honor he has received. No man could desire a nobler monu- 
ment to his memory than the Association which he founded. 


It was not to be expected that the 
The Presbyterian League liberal members of the Presbyterian 

Church would quietly submit to the 
action taken by the General Assembly at Saratoga; accord- 
ingly, a League of Liberal Presbyterians has been formed for pur- 
poses of self-defense, and for promoting Presbyterian principles 
as interpreted by the very large number of Presbyterians who 
were hardly recognized at the last General Assembly. The 
League was organized at a meeting held at the residence of Mr. 
Charles Butler, of New York; about sixty persons responded 
to the call. A committee was appointed consisting of the 
following persons: The Rev. Anson P. Atterbury, D.D., Pro- 
fessor Francis Brown, D.D., John Crosby Brown, Professor 
F. N. Burdick, of the Columbia Law School, William E, 
Dodge, the Rev. J. H. Hoadley, D.D., Henry M. Humphrey, 
the Rev. W. M. Martin, T. B. Meigs, the Rev. T. A. Nelson, 
D.D., the Rev. John Balcom Shaw, D.D., J. E. Ware, and 
William A. Wheelock, all of New York; and the Rev. Lewis 
Lampman, D.D., of Newark. As will be seen, this is a re- 
markably strong committee. There are no abler laymen in 
the Church, and the ministers are well known as wise and able 
leaders. Concerning it, Dr. Lampman is reported to have said 
in an interview published in the Newark “ News:” “ This is 
not a personal movement, nor a Briggs movement; it is simply a 
movement of the men who believe the Church is on the back 
track, and who wish, to shove it ahead. Dr. Briggs and Dr. 
Smith simply voiced the current of thought. If men are. to be 
choked off as they have been, there is no telling who will come 
next.’ There are a great many men in the Presbyterian minis- 
try who think just as Dr. Briggs thinks and Dr. Smith thinks; 
in fact, we believe that a majority of Presbyterians in this coun- 
try entertain liberal, or at least catholic, views; they may not agree 
with Dr. Briggs, but they agree with the principles involved in 
the platform of the League. Persons who wish for fuller in- 
formation can obtain it by writing to John Crosby Brown, Esq., 
59 Wall Street, New York City. 


We think this movement in the 
The Object of the League Presbyterian Church of sufficient 

importance to warrant the full 
publication of the call by which it was summoned. We therefore 
give it to our readers in full. It is as follows: 


The Presbyterian League of New York and Vicinity deems it proper at this 
time to put on record the following statement of its principles: 

I. The League aims to secure the constitutional rights of-its members, as well 
as those of all other Presbyterians, as far as its influence can reach. It holds 
that the Presbyterian standard of qualification for office-bearers is to be found 
in the statements of the written constitution of the Church as far as these con- 
form to the infallible rule of faith and life preserved for us in the Scriptures 
and that no resolutions, deliverances, judgments, or other votes of the majority 
of any ecclesiastical body can form a part of this standard until they have been, 
by due process, incorporated in the written constitution. 

Il. The League aims to bring about, sooner or later, the reversal of the burden- 
some and unjust ecclesiastical action recent|y taken by courts of the Presbyterian 
Church, 

Ill. The League aims at the adoption by the Church of needed amendments 
to the Book of Discipline, according to the miéde constitutionally provided for 

IV. The League desires to encourage all reverent study of the Bible, and all 
attempts, made in humble relianee upon the Spirit of God, so to restate the diffi- 
cult questions of theology, and so to present the truth as it is In Jesus, as to 
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remove stumbling-blocks out of the way, enrich the experience of the Church, 
and equip it for its great work of preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

V. The League aims to secure, as soon as practicable, a better declaration of 
the faith of the Church than it now possesses—if possible, in the form of a short 
- and simple creed, expressed, as far as may be, in Scriptural language. 

VI. The League aims at increased efficiency in the practical life of the Church, 
declaring its readiness to adapt methods of Christian work to varying needs; 
to employ new methods where these seem called for, and to make room for 
diversities of gifts. ‘It recognizes the Holy Spirit as the living Teacher of the 
Church, and looks to him directly for guidance. It expresses its readiness to 
co-operate with all who labor to reclaim the lost, to meet physical needs, to 
solve social problems, and to build up Christlike character. 

VII. The League longs and prays for the visible unity of the Church of Christ 
on earth; deplores the present wasteful divisions, and declares its sympathy 
with all those who are honestly and earnestly seeking to heal these divisjons, 
and to realize the Saviour’s prayer, “* That they all may be one.”’ 


As was to be expected, there are 
Echoes from the Assembly many and differing opinions con- 
cerning the results of the General 
Assembly at Saratoga. The “ Evangelist” of June 7 on almost 
every page has an article by some prominent man who condemns 
the Assembly. Dr. R. A. Sawyer makes a strong plea for those 
who were not represented. He declares that the vote may rep- 
resent some, but it does not represent all, Presbyterians, and that 
the minority will wait until it becomes, as one day it will, the 
majority. Dr. H. C. Haydn, of Cleveland, pastor of one of the 
largest churches in the West, says he does not believe that even 
Princeton Seminary will consent to the action of the Assembly 
concerning the seminaries ; and the venerable Dr. S. M. Hop- 
kins, one of the noblest men in the whole Presbyterian Church, 
who has been connected with Auburn Seminary for nearly half 
a century, writes very positively concerning that institution, 
claiming that it has never been under the direction of the Assem- 
bly. He says no reference to the Assembly appears in its 
charter, and the Assembly has no more right to interfere in any 
way in the conduct of its affairs than in those of a railroad cor- 
poration. The editor of the “ Evangelist” has a strong editorial 
which closes in this way: “ What public man would choose a 
political convention as a fit body to decide a question that 
touched his life, his fortune, and his political honor? Isa Gen- 
eral Assembly any more fit to decide the nice points involved 
in the standing of a Christian scholar?” Perhaps the most 
significant of all editorials on this subject is that in the “ Ex- 
aminer ” (Baptist), which is one of the most conservative papers 
in the country. It says of Dr. Smith’s contention: “ He com- 
pletely pulverized the charge. There was literally nothing left 
of it when his argument was concluded, and not one of his 
opponents ventured to answer him... . Ten years from now 
the Presbyterian Church will probably feel ashamed of having 
condemned Dr. Smith.” 


With the adjournment of the General 
Assembly at Saratoga the Baptists were 
able to give their undivided attention to 

The Missionary Union began its ses- 
sions at Saratoga on May 28. We select for special emphasis 
two items which will be of interest to all our readers. The ad- 
dress of President Strong, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
is characterized as the ablest address delivered at Saratoga this 
year. His theme was “ The Love of Christ the Great Motive 
to Missions.” The second point of interest was the report pre- 
sented by Dr. Alvah Hovey, of Newton Seminary, on the “ Re- 
lation of Higher Education to Mission Work.” The adopting 
of this report was regarded as the most important action taken at 
the meetings. It recognized that missionary colleges are of great 
value if they are distinctly Christian, but if the spirit is conspicu- 
ously secular nothing but evil can result. Education must be 
auxiliary to religious work. With reference to the “grants in 
aid” from the British Government in India and Burmah, it was 
recommended that no arrangement be made of a permanent 
character, and that schoo! buildings should not be erected by 
Government aid. On the question of receiving aid from the Gov- 
ernment there was a lively discussion. Dr. T. J. Morgan, late 
Indian Commissioner, moved an amendment to the Committee’s 
report as follows: “ We disapprove the principle of accepting 
Government aid for missionary schools, and we recommend its 
discontinuance as soon as possible.” There was no desire to dis- 
cuss the principle at issue, consequently, after due consideration, 
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the following was adopted: “ Disapproving the principle of 
receiving Government aid for mission-school work, your Com- 
mittee would recommend to missionaries to discontinue this cus- 
tom as soon as possible.” At these meetings it was stated that 
the schools under the Board now number more than 1,200. six of 
which are theological seminaries ; that the pupils exceed 18,000, 
and that the cost of the schools is about $140,000 a year. Presi- 
dent A. H. Strong, D.D., LL.D., was re-elected. 


The Home Missionary Anniversary 


From a Special Correspondent 


The Congregation- 
al Home Missionary 
Society held its sixty- 
eighth anniversary 
June 6-8, in the First 
Congregational 
Church in Omaha, 
Neb., General O. O. 
Howard presiding, 

and W. H. Moore, 

of Connecticut, act- 

ing as Secretary, 

with W. H. Hub- 

bard, of South Da- 

kota, as his assist- 

ant. These names 
at once suggest the 
special circumstances 
and peculiar features 
of the assembly and 
its meetings. For 
the first time there 
had been a call to meet on home missionary ground. Omaha 
lies in the center of the sphere of the more recent operations of 
the Society. The State of Nebraska alone has two hundred 
churches planted and fostered by it. The city of Omaha has 
six churches which have been directly or indirectly served by its 
representatives and assisted by its funds. The church which 
opened the doors of its house of worship to the meeting was the 
first Protestant church in the Territory, and was planted by a 
missionary of the Society, and for a period sustained in part 
from its treasury. While the surveyors were laying out the 
streets of the frontier settlement, the Rev. G. G. Rice came over 
from Iowa, and sought and obtained the gift of two lots for the 
use of a Christian church which he expected the Society to - 
found at no distant time. Later, on a Sunday morning, he pro- 
cured a canoe and a man who knew how to wield the paddle, 
and brought across the Missouri the Rev. Reuben Gaylord, 
who then began his work and remained to carry it forward 
until the end of his life. His noble wife was his most worthy 
helper, and matched him in the spirit of devotion and sacri- 
fice, and, surviving him, continued her work and labor of love 
while her vigor lasted, and only then passing it on to others, 
whom she sustained by her generous gifts. Mrs. Gaylord 
was present at the meeting during which the addresses of 
salutation were made, and was presented to the assembly, 
standing the while under the soft light of a beautiful window 
sacred to the memory of her heroic husband. At a later meet- 
ing the venerable Father Rice also was present, and in simple 
words told the story of the early time. Dr. George L. Miller, 
the most distinguished and honored citizen of Omaha, who wel- 
comed Mr. Gaylord to his primitive home and patient toil, and 
was always his stanch friend and sympathetic counselor and 
helper, was on the platform, and in a most attractive manner 
described some of the incidents of his life and service. He said: 
“ Reuben Gaylord brought Sunday over the Missouri River.” 
He told how, after the building had been completed, he passed 
it one day, and from the open window heard a voice, and, com- 
ing near, he found the missionary on his knees praying to God 
to send him a congregation to fill the place. The answer came. 
The building was dedicated. Dr. J. E. Roy, now of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association, was present and assisted in the 
services, as he told us before reading his paper on Friday after- 
noon. The last payment on the cost of construction was made 


_ General O. O. Howard, 
President Home Missionary Society. 


with a gift of $500 from the Church Building Society, the first 
of the kind it ever granted. The congregation came and grew 
and filled the place, and later on he who is now the President of 
the Society which fostered it became a beloved and faithful 
member of it, and a teacher in its Sunday-school. 

For the first time, also, an opportunity was given to those who 
supply the means and those who do the work to meet together 
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in counsel and in fellowship. The pastors and members of the 
missionary churches are seldom able to afford the time and the 
money necessary for a journey to the distant East. And while 
it is true that comparatively few of all the contributors to the 
support of their work are able to travel to the central West, yet 
it was confidently hoped that many of them could command 
both the time and the means, and would be disposed to come. 
It was thought that those who had only read and heard about 
the men and the women and their work would be interested and 
stimulated ‘by seeing the missionaries, talking with them, and 
listening to the story of their labors and experiences, and in 
turn would encourage and cheer them in their toil and privations. 

It was expected, too, that some of the delegates might see 
something of the field by taking one or two of the excursions 
which had been planned by the Committee of Arrangements and 
offered by the railway companies at very low rates. While the 
imagination must commonly be trusted to present the objects 
of benevolent interest, it is, after all, by the sight of the eyes 
that the heart is most deeply moved. The last remark was il- 
lustrated at this meeting. A mission pastor, James B. Brown, 
was found to be present by Secretary Clark, who said he must 
appear on Friday morning and tell of his work at Hyannis, Neb. 
During the past year a band of forty children in the First 
Church, Omaha, known as the Willing Workers, had sent their 
home mission money to him. Their leader, on learning that he 
was invited to the platform, sent out messengers and gathered 
them, and, just before Mr. Brown rose to speak, they marched in 
singing a processional, with an accompaniment on the great 
organ, sat around him while he was speaking, and then marched 
out again singing a recessional. The incident will never be for- 
gotten by the missionary and his little friends, nor by the vast 
congregation that witnessed it. 

It is due to the people of the Missouri Valley and the prairies 
to add that they were eager for an opportunity to manifest their 
appreciation of the nature and extent of the benefits which the 
Society, and the brethren at the East through the Society, have 
conferred upon this whole Western country. Their earnest 
desire found fit expression in the graceful address of welcome 
spoken by Mr. W. H. Alexander, of Omaha, early in the session ; 
but it was chiefly exhibited in the preparations which had been 
made for the meeting, and the cordial salutation which was 
extended to the delegates upon their arrival. They were met at 
the depots and directed or escorted to the places assigned to 
them. The church was handsomely draped and decorated, and 
furnished not only with the ordinary conveniences, but with 
unusual appliances for the comfort of the guests, and many facil- 
ities for private and public business. 

At first it was a matter of surprise and disappointment that 
the number of delegates from the East was so small. But 
when it was considered that the exigencies of the time are so 
stringent that business men need to keep close watch and a 
constant grasp upon their affairs, and that there are few who do 
not need to practice strict economy, there was no disposition to 
complain. The presence of so many missionary pastors, with 
their wives and members of their churches, made good the loss 
in number, and gave to the meeting peculiar features which 
made it unique and will make it memorable in the history of 
anniversaries. 

When the delegates were met for organization on Wednesday 
afternoon, the Secretaries looked upon the largest number they 
had ever seen gathered for the purpose. When the hymn, “ I 
love thy kingdom, Lord,” was sung, they knew the tone of all 
the meetings yet to come. They were not disappointed ; 
the high keynote was struck, and it was dominant to the 
end. Inthe evening the great house of worship of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church was filled with an expectant con- 
gregation. Dr. S. E. Herrick, of Boston, was the preacher. 
The text was Luke viii, 19-23. The matter of the sermon 
was John the Baptist’s disappointment and doubt, with the 
causes thereof; his message to our Lord, and the response in 
words and deeds. It was the work of a master, and given with 
force and fire. The spirit of it was so genuine and earnest, and 
the substance of it was so wrought out of the most real and 
essential and vital texture of the truth as it is in Jesus, that it 
was as high above all praise as it was above all criticism. It 
was a wholesome tonic for those who in these times are doubtful 
and desponding, and a help to fresh faith and courage and hope 
in the loyal endeavor to do our Master’s work according to his 
instructions and after his example. It should be printed and 
scattered broadcast, and the title would well befit it, “ A Tract 
for the Times.” 

On Thursday, after the address of welcome and the fine re- 
sponse of General Howard, much of the solid work of the ses- 
sion was done. I do not use the word “ business,” for I have 
taxed my memory in vain to recall a single “ business meeting ” 
after the hour of organization. There were only a few brief 


pauses for attention to necessary details. Nor am I able to 
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recollect any “devotional exercises.” There were ringing 
hymns, pleading prayers, and ardent testimonies and appeals ; 
and the cadences of worship fell only to rise again in the spirit- 
ual power and fervor with which the Secretaries spake their 
messages. These were remarkable for the grasp of great funda- 
mental and vital principles; for breadth of view, for the tact and 
wisdom in adjusting means to ends in view of new conditions, 
and for foresight of the remote results of immediate endeavors. 
When called upon, at a later hour, to respond to a vote of 
thanks for the varied and generous hospitality of the time, I 
was moved to say that these Secretaries had revealed a quality 
of Christian statesmanship the exhibition of which in the legis- 
latures of the Commonwealths and the Congress of the people 
would be hailed with gratitude and joy by this whole patient 
and long-suffering Nation; and the sentiment was applauded to 
the echo by the great assembly. Wrestling with the hard prob- 
lems of these dark days, they have grown to the larger demands 
upon their judgment and their executive skill and energy. 

It is impossible to attempt the merest epitome of their ad- 
dresses. Every earnest Congregationalist should obtain and 
read them. Two sentences from Dr. Clark are quoted, for the 
reason that they warrant a hope which has been living in the 
hearts of many thoughtful men and women, that God would use 
the troubles of this present time as means to purify his Church, 
and dispose men to avert their too steady gaze from the things 
which are temporal and fix it upon the things which are eternal : 
“ The sixty-eighth year of the National Society has been, finan- 
cially, the darkest year in its entire history. . . . It has been a 
year of almost unprecedented spiritual results; revivals of un- 
usual number and power are reported in every department.” 

One important end was accomplished by the addresses given 
in a logically arranged series on Thursday and Friday. As 
never before, it was made evident that the several societies in 
the home field are co-ordinated in a comprehensive system, each 
depending on the other, and all adjusted to a common end, 
namely, the extension of the kingdom of God in the land and 
among the people; and, at the same time, converging the 
resultant of all the forces they develop and store upon the sup- 
port of the Society which has for its immediate and conscious 
aim the extension of the kingdom of God throughout the world. 

Of especial value was the address of Mr. Frank T. Bayley, 
in which he showed the close relation subsisting between the 
Home Missionary and the Church Building Societies, and made 
a cogent argument for the expenditure of large sums in aid of 
churches founded in the great centers of population, illustrating 
and enforcing ,his conclusion from the example of Plymouth 
Church in Denver, of which he is the energetic, devoted, and 
self-sacrificing pastor. 

I can make only a passing reference to one of the most 
attractive features of all the sessions, namely, the short addresses 
of the home missionaries. In a simple, natural, and individual 
manner, they gave us glimpses of their life and work, and some 
feeling of the tone and temper of the spirit in which they attack 
the difficulties and bear the burdens and privations incident to 
frontier service. Nor is it possible to name the speakers from 
the platform of the evening meetings and to set down their 
topics, much less to describe their quality and effect. The lat- 
ter attempt would, for the most part, miss its aim, since much of 
the interest of the speeches was,dependent upon the circumstances 
of the hour. Of course one who should try to report such men 
as Mr. Puddefoot and Dr. Wells might begin with hope, but 
would surely end in despair. 

On all hands I hear it said that the climax was reached at the 
Women’s Meeting on Thursday morning, at which Mrs. H. S. 
Caswell, Secretary of the Woman’s Department, presided, and 
addresses were made by women, officers and representatives of 
the department and its auxiliaries. The church was thronged, 
pews and chairs were filled, and every remaining foot of space 
was packed with those who stood to see and hear. The assem- 
bly was largely composed of women from the mission churches 
and from the local societies, who were all familiar with the needs 
of the rural towns and districts, and acquainted with the pastors, 
the details and results of their work. No wonder that the in- 
terest was intense and the tide of feeling ran high. 

The last meeting, on Friday evening, almost rose to the same 
pitch, especially during the speeches of the venerable Dr. Sturte- 
vant and of Dr. Wells, who made his calling and election to Con- 
gregational fellowship sure, and showed that his long service in 
the dominion of the Queen did not cause his loyalty to the land 
of his birth to lose its devotion and fervor. It was his privilege 
to round out the total impression of the anniversary, and send 
the people away athrill with its best and most fruitful impulses. 

Lest it may be supposed that the writer has become so im- 
bued with the Western spirit that he has been excited to present 
rose-colored views, he may cover himself with the testimony of 
the veterans in home mission work : ‘- We never knew a better 
meeting.” J. T. D. 
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My attention has been called to the article of the 
Rev. E. M. Vittum in your issue of May 26, on the 
“Trials of Home Missionary Life.” No one can 
help sympathizing with the young “‘ Mr. Arthur’s” 
trials in his endeavor to secure to that frontier com- 
munity a church in accord with their desire. The 
work he took charge of at “‘ Beetown”’ and “Ce- 
ville”? was the first work in those places, and was 
begun and carried on by the Superintendent of the 
Co ational Home Missionary sockets, to whom 
I am related in the same way that Mr. Vittum was 
to “Mr. Arthur.” From him I know the history of 
the work after ““Mr. Arthur” left for the East. 
What has come of that effort to “ preach the Gospel 
to the lost,’’ which the Superintendent thought ought 
not to be cae up in Beetown? 

While for a time the Congregational work had a 
serious setback by “ Mr. Arthur’s”’ leaving—for he 
was loved and respected by ali—it was continued. 
Mr. Vittum has forgotten the reason that was the 
immediate occasion of **Mr. Arthur’s”’ leaving, 
which was because our Church Building Society 
could not, under their rules, J/edge a grant for a 
church building before the actual organization of a 
church, which, however, would have n secured in 
a few weeks, and before the money would have been 
actually paid. When this fact was announced by 
the Society, that their rule could not be moditied in 
this case, ** Mr. Arthur” left the held and returned 
to his studies at Yale Seminary. The work, however, 
was kept up without interruption, and two years 
later a church was organized. Church and parson- 
age buildings followed. This church has greatly 
prospered, and has gained and holds the leading 
— in the town, now of 1,000 to 1,200 population. 

t exerts a strong controlling influence over the 
morals of the place, which is a typical energetic 
frontier town—a railway division and a center for 
the large cattle industry of that part of the State. 
Sunday evenings the church building is scarcely able 
to hold the congregations that attend, while the pas- 
tor and family are heroic and successful workers. 
The persistence of ** Mr. Doe’s” denomination has 
not ceased, but they have made very little progress. 
Another denomination, too, has crowded in, but the 
results of their work do not seem to vindicate the 
wisdom of their coming. 

Our church in * Beetown ”’ is one of the best in the 
State. It came first into the field, has grown and 
prospered, people of various previous denomina- 
tional connections have joined it, it quarrels with no 
one, and, while it has seemed as though other organi- 
zations had no great call to come there for Christian 
work, the Congregational Church has no responsi- 
bility for that. Sectarian selfishness is hateful every- 
where, East and West, but as far as our work is 
concerned we endeavor to plant churches only where 
they are needed, and then stand by them when they 
are doing the work for which they were planted. 

**Mr. Arthur”’ was too easily discouraged and over- 
much disturbed by the manifestation he met of sec- 
tarian selfishness, and, in the ardor of his youthful 
experience, expected too much of selfish human 
nature. A plucky holding on would have conquered 
the situation—would have saved divisions which 
came because as good a successor couid not be found 
at once; and alittle more experience would have con- 
vinced ** Mr. Arthur” that the best way to overcome 
a narrow and selfish sectarian is to hold fast to one’s 
work of preaching Christ with a broad, tolerant spirit, 
and expect the Spirit of God to so modify and work 
into the different denominations that the general 
spirit of Christ among the people will not tolerate 
sectarian strife by whomsoever shown. 

** Beetown’”’ is a splendid vindication of the kind 
of work done by the Congregational Home Mission- 
ary Society, and if more of the gitted young “* Mr. 
Arthurs ”’ would go out for Jermanent work, and man 
such fields for a tew years instead of going fora sum- 
mer outing in the Home Missionary States only to 
settle in some Eastern field and become mistaken 
critics, their splendid work would result in such 
solid churches that the narrow sectarian efforts so 
sadly exhibited in ** Beetown”’ would largely be pre- 
vented. Examples of such work abound: in the 
State in which *“ Beetown”’ is—towns where, under 
wise and earnest pastors, the religious element of the 
place has been largely held together in one efficient 
church. ‘ Rev.) H.C. Simmons, 
Superintendent for North Dakota. 


A Presbyterian Protest 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

_ “* But to silence men requires more than a system ; 
it requires men who can be silenced. We do not 
believe that the Presbyterian Church is composed of 
such men. Whether it is or not we shall soon see.”’ 
1 quote from the editorial of The Outlook of this 
week ve the suspension of Dr. Smith. and this is my 
humble response to its holy prophecy. To keep 
still at such a time is to sin. “ Ihe very stones 
would cry out against us.”’ As Presbyterians, it 
behooves every lover of liberty to speak—for Presby- 
terianism up to this time has been allied with civil 
and religious freedom. The so-called conservatives 
are making history which belies the genius of our 
noble Church. But we are Protestants before we are 
and we protest against the tyranny 
of achance and transient majority. Both Protest- 
antism and Presbyterianism repudiate the Pope— 
whether resident in Rome or Washington or Sara- 
toga—whether impersonated in one man or five hun- 


red. 
But we are Christians before Protestants or Pres- 
byterians. We appeal from the General Assembly to 
ist, the Great Head of the Church. When John 
told the Master that the disciples had forbidden one 
from casting out devils ‘‘ because he followeth not 
with us,” Jesus rebuked their bigotry and intoler- 
ance witha word, “ Forbid them not.” at would 
Christ have said had he come into the General Assem- 
bly at Saratoga, when one of his gentle, faithful 
ministers was silenced because, although to 
the great essential fact of inspiration and revelation, 


y can do nothing to purify the 
Church from eee and prejudice and mistaken 
zeal outside. “Let every man abide in the same 
he was called.” 

2. y must, however, be ready and willing to 
suffer persecution and even martyrdom for their 
opinions’ sake. The Briggscase and the Smith case 
logically involve the cutting off the ecclesiastical 
heads of a good many whom we might mention. 
Who is cowardly enough to sacrifice truth or search 
after truth to the vote of the ecclesiastical four hun- 
dred? He may feel bound, as loyal to the courts of 
his Church, not to teach certain opinions ; but where 
is the Church court that can bind his conscience or 
his intellect, that he should not hold the opinions 
which any be called in question ? 

3. The liberal party in the Presbyterian Church 
must organize and unite, if it would win the battle of 
liberty. Here is the trouble with every liberal 
movement. Itis disunited. Conservatism is a unit. 
Liberals do not know noragreeas to what they want. 
Conservatives are and united. They want to 
keep what they have. Figures will lie. The major- 
ity of four to one is misleading. Itis by no means a 
fair test of the opinions in the Presbyterian Church. 

‘he conservatives have been preparing for that As- 
sembly all the year: the liberals have done practi- 
cally nothing. Take the Presbytery of Elizabeth, to 
which the writer belongs. It is a liberal Presby- 
tery. It sent a liberal delegation to Washington 
last year. It voted by an overwhelming majority—I 
think thirty to six—to ordain a man to the eldership 
who refused to accept certain statements in the Con- 
fession of Faith which a geod and 
ministers do not believe. What did this Presbytery 
dothis year? It sent up a solid conservative delega- 
tion to Saratoga. They have not yet made their re- 
port, but there is not the slightest doubt that four of 
the four hundred votes cast against Dr. Smith and 
liberty were trom the Presbytery of Elizabeth. How 
did it happen? Why, the conservatives were wide 
awake, the liberals napping. The former draw the 
line every time; the latter do not. With the solid 
conservative vote, carefully canvassed and thor- 
oughly massed, and a few scattering liberal votes on 

rsonal grounds, when principles were at stake, our 

resbytery helped to write the history of which a 
majority ot us are ashamed, and which the whole 
Church will some day regret. , 

4. Then patience and perseverance will conquer. 
We must not lose heart nor head. There must be 
good temper, but a persistence that brooks no dis- 
couragement. Let this conflict of opinion go on in 
Presbytery, Synod, and General Assembly, the liber- 
als presenting an unbroken front to the conserva- 
tives, until the present minority becomes a mer ane! 
the tide is turned, Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith an 
the rest who may suffer under the present tyranny 
shall be restored to their functions as ministers in 
the Presbyterian Church, and another chapter written 
in the story of liberty of which every loyal Presby- 
terian and faithful Christian will be proud, and upon 
which the Christ will smile. 

I believe that if the liberal party will remain in the 
Church, and unite in their battle for the truth (and 
I am not a prophet nor the son of a prophet, but a 
Presbyterian and the son of a-Presbyterian), I be- 
lieve with all my Presbyterian soul that within ten 
years the action at Washington and Saratoga.will be 
reversed. | 

1 hope and pray that the day of charity and peace 
will break, and the shadows of Christless contro- 
versy tlee away betore the glorious dawn of the twen- 
tieth century of God’s fast-flowing time. ° 


The Norwegian System in Massachusetts 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

In reply to The Outlook’s criticisms upon the pend- 
ing Norwegian system bill, | should like to say that 
the measure has n greatly improved as a result 
of conference among workers from different parts of 
the State; and,now, as related to the general state of 
our legislation, is well-nigh perfect. There can be only 
four per cent. profit on money actually invested—the 
same as our savings banks usually pay. The reserve 
fund feature is in view of the —s' of the company’s 
being wound up by city vote, or by legal process, and 
is only designed to make good any shrinkage of cap- 
ital in such a contingency. It cannot be touched 
except in such a contingency. And in such a con- 
tingency only so much of it can be taken as to make 
goed the original investment. The remainder is un- 

ivided profits, and must go where the other profits 
gO. The reserve fund thus becomes zero as regards 

he company’s profit. 

As thus the company gets nothing but four per 
cent. on actual investment, and must undergo the 
arduous labor and opprobrium of so complicated an 
undertaking, I cannot see how “the investment [is] 
an attractive one.’ it is, indeed, a safe investment, 
but that safety is bought by arduous toil and respon- 
sibility, and, strictly, is not so good as money in a 
savings bank, because the latter fs not taxable, and 
this, I take it, is. Deducting taxes, if | am right in 
so saying, the net profit on investment is only about 
two and a half per cent. 

_ I acknowledge that the applying of profits to ob- 
jects of public utility might constitute an incentive 
to a community to continue such a license system. In 
fact, what to do with the profits is the most serious 
problem. We cannot sell the liquor at cost and have 
no profits, for that would increase drinking, and, 
since there will be profits, after careful study, the 
application of them to hospitals, reading-rooms, in- 
dustrial education, and like objects of public utility 
has seemed the best disposition to make of them. 
But if you knew what a mighty moral and spiritual 
force is back of the movement, you would perceive 
that that force was a practical guarantee against 
communities system for the profits. 

. An aspect of the whole.subject which one out of 
Massachusetts can hardly understand is the gigantic 
force of the no-license movement in the State under 
our local option law. This is persistent, powerful, and 


bread and cake if you use 


It always makes light, 
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“Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 


making headway into very large places. But it is 
constantly balked by the impracticability of no- 
license in a few of our largest cities. It is really to 
meet this this specific difficulty that we have intro- 
duced this bill. lf we can get it passed, can tentatively 
begin in a moderate-sized city like Springfield, can 
thence feel our way along till we have covered Wor- 
cester, Lowell, Fall River, and Boston, we will, as 
we estimate, reduce the liquor evil in those places by 
more than half, divorce it from politics, and hinder 
its money and political power from being a constant 
menace to our no-license work elsewhere. In short, 
this movement is a piece of strategy,in a State densely 
populated, where practical temperance reform is 
making fine progress, but where, for certain places, 
this kind of auxiliary help is needed. > 
Mission Among the Higher Classes of 
China 

To the Editors of The Outlook : 

First of all for the higher classes, and then with 
and through them to the people. 

If greater opportunities for Christian missions in 
China exist among the common people, then t 
greater duty to labor with such persons 1s at once ap- 
parent. As a fact, such a duty has always been 
recognized. The larger proportion of missionaries 
have secured their converts from the poor and middle 
classes. It would seem, therefore, that special atten- 
tion directed to theruling and literary classes, to the 
leaders of thought and action, by a few missionaries 
is not only fitting but also ary. 

To labor either for or with the higher class of 
Chinese is the hardest of all undertakings. Never- 
theless, there are grounds of encouragement. Though 
intensely conservative and proudly exclusive, they 

et represent the brains of China, and if our religious 

nets are founded in the highest reason and can 
reasonably advocated, then surely we should rejoice 
to meet talent of the best grade. 

Furthermore,a great many of the strong men of 
China are not only strong intellectually, but active 
in moral and religious enterprises. They do deeds 
of righteousness and long for better things. By the 
efforts of afew the missionary organization may get 
in touch with such men, and so combine in promot- 
ing all schemes for ameliorating the condition of 
that populous. poverty-stricken country. 

Again, the code of propriety wbich prevails in 
China furnishes opportunity for the missionary, as 
the visitor or stranger, to call first on the resident. 
Only it is required that.the foreigner conform to all 
the Chinese code, and so, by adaptation, succeed in 
presenting the claims and — of the religion 
of Christ. Having met over one hundred Chinese 
mandarins, I have never found one with whom relig- 
ious questions may not be fittingly broached. 

The point is this, that, however difficult be the 
cultivation of communication between the foreign 
missionary and the upper classes of the Chinese, suc- 
cess in that line can. be reached. if made a special 
study and effort. It is also especially true in China 
that, though actua! conversion may be difficult for 
such a class, yet it fs always possible to increase from 
their number the circle of friends. Friendship is a 
cardinal virtue in the Confucian system, and it 


Facts Are 
Stubborn Things 


And all the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla are 
solid facts. ‘lhe testimonials published come 
from truthful people who have taken Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and have been actually cured. 
Words are not strong enough to express the 
thankfulness of those who have suffered for 
many years and have at last found relief in 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla These testimonials are 
without parallel or precedent in the history of 
medicine. They prove beyond a question that 
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always pays for a missionary to cultivate friends as 
a branch of evangelization. 

That the largest measure of success may be gained 
in this new and difficult branch, | have determined 
to make it a specia) object of attention and service— 
to make it, in fact, a life-work. By the approval of 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, I will 
carry it on independently of that Board, and so be 
free to aid any society as the opportunities may re- 

uire. So far as the present opportunities indicate, 
the main thing will be personal effort united with 
the efforts of competent natives. As a subordinate 
and yet important matter, it is desirable that a small 
equipment of apparatus be secured, such as magic 
lantern, maps, books, — pictures, etc., for usein 
illustrated lectures and for establishing a book depot, 
with a reading-room attac ‘he last year | was 
in China such an establishment was placed in_my 
charge and supported by the financial aid of the Eng- 
lish Baptist Society. Even a missionary workin 
with the upper classes must have his tools. For sa 
aries, houses, and equipment the first year some 
eight thousand dollars will be unds may 
be sent to myself at Warsaw, N. Y., or to bankers, 
Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall Street, New York 
City. Bysecuring the backing of persons of culture, 
refinement, and piety, without r d to creed or 
polity, all efforts directed to the higher classes of 
China will meet with a quicker response. Those 

sons want to know who are the ones interested in 
heir ay It is the personality to be recko 


ht 
(Rev.) GILBERT REID. 


Notes and Queries 


In arecent number of a sectarian weekly I notice 
this declaration: “* The doctrine of the literal resur- 
rection of the body, though long held on the sup- 

authority of an infallible revelation, 1s inevi- 
tably doomed by the discoveries of science.”’ While I 
fully with this, will you kindly inform me the 
facts of science which establish the conception? The 
old tradition 1s irrational, yet the traditionalist, be- 
sides using several passages of Scripture to substan- 
tiate his position, further offers in argument the 
alleged literal resurrection of the body of Christ. If 
the literal body of Christ was resurrected by miracle, 
that our bodies should be resurrected would be no 
greater miracle. F. J. D. V. 

The facts of science bear a testimony which is 
negative rather than positive. Whether the body is 
slowly oxidized in the earth, or quickly in the fire, 
it is wholly resolved into its elements, which pass 
again into other living organisms. In the inhabited 
parts of the earth it is doubtful whether there isa 
particle of dust to which any creature could lay an 
exclusive claim. The living body is continually 
changing its materials throughout life, so that it is 
the more unreasonable to suppose that any of the 
material belonging to it at death can become fixed 
to an individual possessor. Wholly irrelevant in 
this discussion is the question whether, in Jesus’s 
case, the body which had not undergone decomposi- 
tion was reanimated by the returning spirit. 

The inclosed clipping I cut from “ The Wisconsin 
Patriot” of Milwaukee, Wis., an A. P. A. paper. 
Will The Outlook tell us if the oaths said to be 
taken by Roman Catholic priests, bishops, and 
by Jesuits, are genuine, or are they all a forgery— 
baseless, wicked forgeries? They are kept standing 
in that paper in both English and German. What 
is the truth about them? H. DS 

The clipping of a column and more is too long to 
insert. So far asit relates to the Jesuits, it is, in part 
at least, of doubtful genuineness, although what is 
equally atrocious may be found in the published 
writings of the Jesuits on casuistry. Dr. Washing- 
ton Gladden, in the “Century” for last March, has 
made so clear an exposure of the forgeries and false- 
hoods to which the A. P. A. has resorted, as to ex- 
cuse intelligent readers from spending time to ascer- 
tain whether any statements emanating from that 
source are true or false. 

1. Please inform me what is meant by the doctrine 
of the Nicolaitans mentioned in the Revelation? 
2. Can it be a reasonable thought, when we think of 
Our Father, to believe in eternal duration of punish- 
ment? } The Second Advent teachings have a sweet 
reasonableness to my mind. | want to believe the 
truth. “ What is truth?’ ; 

1. The Nicolaitans are supposed to have been a 
sect of antinomians, who did what Paul exhorts 
against in Galatians v., 13; that is, they abused 
Paul’s teaching that the law had been superseded 
by the Gospel, by turning liberty into license for 
easy and sensual living. 2. The notion of the end- 
lessness of evil seems to us both Biblically and phil 
osophically untrue. 3. There are various sects of 
Adventists, but we think them all mistaken. To 
understand the subject, read Dr. Warren’s “ Parou- 
sia’ or Dr. Whiton’s “ Beyond the Shadow.” 

Kindly answer the following questions : 1. The 
name of author of “ Ecce Homo”? 2. Thereligious 
aenomination to which he belongs? 3. Is he the 
author of other published works; if so, what, and 
publisher’s name? 4. Are the opinions, as set forth 
in “ Ecce Homo,” such as the Presbyterian Assem- 
bly, for example, would probably consider heterodox 
or not? Ww.s. 
1. Professor J. R. Seeley, of Cambridge, England. 
2. The Church of England. »3. “ Christ as the Crea- 
tor of Modern Theology and Religion,” “ Roman 
Imperialism,” “‘ Classical Studies,” “ Lectures and 
Essays,”’ and some others. Roberts Brothers, of Bos- 
ton, the publishers of “ Ecce Homo,” can probably 
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complete the list for you. 4. They would probably Ayres. Alfred. Acting and Actors; Elocution and 
object to some of them. 


Is there an arrangement of the Gospels where the Safford. 2 
four Gospels are printed side by side in columns on 


Elocutionists. $1. 
Ebers, Georg. Cleopatra. Translated by Mary J. 
ols. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


each page, the text being placed in chronological 
order? If so, by whom is it published, and what is 
the price? FE. 

The arrangement you describe is what is called a 
“Harmony.” The best is Robinson’s, edited by 
Professor Riddle. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton. $2.) 


Can any one give the author of the following verse 
and the poem of which it is a part? 
“ The stream is calmest when it nears the tide, 
And flowers are sweetest at the eventide, 
And birds most musica! at the close of day, 
And saints divinest when they pass away.” 
H. W. R. 


“F. J. H.,” who asks about the lines quoted from 
the title-page of ** The Prince of India,” will find 
them in Longfellow’s * Christus,” in the Prologue 
to “* John Endicott.” H. W. R. 


Books Received 


AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
PHILADELPHIA 

Griffith, Benjamin. Biographical Sketches. Edited 

by Charles H. Banes. 

D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 

Huxley, Thomas H. Man’s Place in Nature, and 

Other Anthropological Essays. $1.25. 
McCarthy, Justin. Red Diamonds. §1.25. 


ay, Richard T. Socialism and Social Reform. 
I. 


50. 
E. P DUTTON & CO., NEW YORK 
L. The Burden of Health: Huw 
to rit. Socts. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Baldwin, Charles S. The Inflections and Syntax of 
the Morte d’Arthur of Sir Thomas Malory. 


$1.50. 
Goodwin, W. W., and J. W. White. The First Four 
Books of Xenophon’s Anabasis. $1 65. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Baker, William M. The New Timothy. so cts. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
King. Captain Charles. An Initial Experience and 
ther Stories. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
—— Laurence Alma. The Wings of Icarus. 
1.25. 

PORTER & COATES, PHILADELPHIA 
Castlemon, Harry. Oscar in Africa. 

PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY, BROOKLYN 
Hints to Smal! Libraries. 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Taylor, John M. Maximilian and Carlotta. $1.50. 
Discipleship: The Scheme of Christianity. By t 

Author of “ The King and the Kingdom.”’ 
Church, Samuel H. Oliver Cromwell: A History. 
Booth, Newton, of California. His Speeches and 

Addresses. Edited by Lauren E. Crane. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Patterson. Howard. The Navigator's 
Pocket Book. $2. 
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Recreation Department 


The Outlook 


Suggestions for planning a Vacation or a Trip 
anywhere in the world; printed information 
concerning 
world, any Hotel in the world, any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world, or any Tour to 
any part of the world, will be sent on request, 


any Transportation Line in the 


without c ¢, by the Recreation De t, 
The Outlook, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
Call tor Information Tours Canada 
All readers of The Outlook who live LL. ALDROVANDI Te Firm in the eM Jamin. 


near enough to call are especially invited 
to visit the Recreation Department and 
obtain its help in planning a summer trip 
anywhere. We are able in many cases to 
show photographs of the houses you may 
wish to know of, and a personal interview 
always enables us to give better informa- 
tion. You possibly have in mind just the 
kind of a place you would like to visit. If 
you will call (or write if you can’t come), 
we shall be very glad to help you find it. 
We can help you plan a tour, tell you of 
connections, of ways to go by water or rail, 
and the hotels you will find en route. 
Almost any information you want in rela- 
tion to summer travel can be given you. 
All subscribers are entitled to use the 
Recreation Department freely. 


The White Mountains 

The Concord and Montreal Railroad forms the 

and highway into and through the mountain and 
a sections of New Hampshire. The Merrimack 
Valley Route has become famous, not alone because 
of scenic qualities and the varied natural attractions 
of its lines, but equall Wy on account of the excellence 
of its situation, the directness of its ministrations, 
and the pertection of its service. 

Send ten cents in postage to Geo. W. Storer, 
A.G.P.A., Concord and Montreal R.R., 207 W ne. 
ton Street, Boston, 1" receive in return a lh 
“Vistas” on the C. M., a series of sketches, 
beautifully illustrated, * the White and Franconia 
Mountain scenes and centers, and of the beautiful 
Merrimack Valiey route thereto. 

For excursion book and ae eae in relation to 
any hotel reached via the C. & apply in Boston 
os 207 Washington St., in New tone at 13 Astor 

ace. 


Summer in the Country 
If you want genuine country life, you can surely 
find it somewhere on the Erie Lines. Call at any | 
the offices named below and get free a copy of the 
new “Summer Homes” book, which contains an 
attractive list of hotels and boarding-houses located 
either in the Hudson Highlands, the Onn or 
Shawangunk Mountains, the Rama Wallkill, 
Neversink, Lackawaxen, or Delaware ys. The 
ten of board varies, and can be had to suit the 


Oicest New York—4o1, 261, 273, or 957 Broadway, 

156 East 125th Street, Chambers Street or West 

wenty-third Street ferries ; Brooklyn—333 Fulton 

Street ; Hoboken—200 Hudson Street ; or by sending 

six cents in stamps to D. {. Roberts, General Pas- 

— er Agent, 21 —— Street, New York, book 
Il be mailed to any 


When you make your Se ¢ for the — mg” you 
should via the Lehigh Valley Railr Beau- 
tiful scenery! summer Send 
fifteen cents in or express money- 
order to Chas. S., eral Passenger pe 
Lehigh Valley Railrosd Philadelphia, Pa., for co 

of a handsome summer book, i in colors, just issu 


TOURS 


Europe, 1894 


SEVENTH SEASON 
Cost from $190 to $430 


Charming Summer in Eng- 
land and Scotland. 8 weeks for 
less than $300. 

Send for pamphlet. 

ELIAS BROOKINGS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


M. JENKINS & & £0. 
GENERAL Pe & European Tourist AGENTS, 
273 Broadway, N. Y. (Cor. Chambers Street). 

Passenger Agents for all Trans-Atlantic, Southern, and 
Coastwise Steamers. Tours to Europe, Palestine and 
Around the World. Excursion tickets to the White 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, pcirendacks. the Great 
Lakes, California, and Mexico. Sele ies to Pasa 
leave "New York June 6th, June 20th gy 4th, J 6t 
Sept. «sth, under personal escorts. 


ARE CHANCE for ladies, young or old, to join 
little, select party goin August 7 to England, 
France, Switzerlan y, Italian takes, if desired 
to Greece and Egypt; eighth tour o pte la y in charge ; 
refers to Judge Noah Davis. Addre 
Miss A, L. NOBLE, Albion, N. Y. 


EUROPE j; july 14 first-class Te Tour, 


Rev. H. A. TODD, .1.), N. Fu 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and 925 — Ave., Washin hington D.C 


EN WEEKS ABROAD.—Sail July 40n Bri- 
tannic. Select party conducted by Mary E. Wess, 
M.D., for years a resident of Europe. A chaperon accom- 
panies the party. Address Hotel Berkeley, Boston. 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Beleeil 


the Beautiful 
HOTEL IROQUOIS 


ST. HILAIRE, P. Q. 


1,600 feet elevation. Five minutes’ walk from beau- 
tiful lake. Good fishing and boating. Healthiest 
location east of the Kocky Mountains. Tennis- 
courts, croquet-grounds, bowling-alleys, billiard- 
rooms, livery. For terms and directions for 
address DYE, Hotel Iroquois 

laire.P.Q., or N.Y. office, care Outlook, New York: 


California 


LOS ANGELES: The Hollenbeck 


Tllustrated book describing Southern Calif 
request by BILICRE CO. 


England 
Americans in London 


will find home comforts, at moderate prices, at the 

ggncton of Miss Pitman, 1 York Place, Portman Square, 

centrally located. Reference, by permission, to Dr. 
LP. Sutherland, 295 Commonwealth venue, Boston. 


Germany 


ERLIN.—Good Private Boarding-Home. 
Conveniently located. Excellent table. Moder. 
terms ae Mk. room and full board p. day, go-150 Mk. p. 
month). ¥— facilities for learning rman. Best 
European & American references 
Fri. FANNY BECK, Berlin Ss. W.. Hallesche-Str. 20. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


COTTAGE LOTS 


LITTLEJOHN’S AND 
COUSIN’S ISLANDS 


CASCO BAY 


SEVEN MILES FROM PORTLAND, MAINE; 
beautiful surroundings ; easy of access ; fishing, boat- 
ing; restful. You can own a seashore resort for very 
little money, without the di ble features of 
many public resorts ; 30 minutes from Portland. For 
further eto 
NOWELL, & BATCHELDER, 
441 Exchange Building, Boston. 


RT HILL, YORK BEACH, ME.—To let,a 
new fur..ished cottage of nine rooms, on the sig 
Fort Hill, the highest elevation at Yor 
views from every room. Stable if desired. App 
Rev. GEO. M. WOODWELL, York Village Ply io 


Siasconset, Nantucket rept. completely 
tates. 


the bluff; 10 rooms; sanitation oe and 
Address P. O. Box 98, Auburndale, Mass 


a commodious se with abu nce of piazza room. 
s moderate. Address 
H. W. M., No. 6,400, this office 


CORBIN PLACE #2, forthe, sum- 
mer or year, furnished. 
Commodious, old-fashioned house ; mountain air ; moun- 
tain brook water; bath; lawns, fruit, garden, barn, etc. 
Address C., Box 268, 
Ellenville, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


TO LET LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. Com- 
pletely to let; one 
mile from steamer landing; finest part of th Lake ; 
excellent society ample accommodations ; ice-house 
of unusual! quality ; shade. FREDERIC 
ONDIT. Room 313, 132 Nassau St., New York. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 
Canada 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
HOTEL ACADIA 


Grand Tracadie Beach. Second season opens June 1s. 
Address as above for circulars e* terms, 
H. L. HALL, Proprietor. 


=| 'T° LET—For the summer months, in Summit, N. J., 
erm 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, ngs, sent on 


Connecticut 


CREST VIEW. GREENWICH, CT. 


Absolutely healthful ; very superior accommo- 
tions: home comforts. HITCHCOCK, M.D. 


A BEAUTIFUL SUMMER RESORT, 
ALWAYS COOL AND NO MOSQUITOES 


INDIAN HARBOR HOTEL, 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
OPENS SATURDAY, JUNE 23. 
B. H. YARD, PROPRIETOR. 


Situated on Long Island Sound, 28 miles from New 
York; 46 minutes from Grand Central De pot. d for 
descriptive pamphlet—Mr. Yard at Murray Hill otel, 

ursday evenings and Friday mornings until noon. 


Pequot House and Cottages 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
NOW OPEN 


combination of seashore and countey life 
u rni cottages t t the season. 


SUMMER OUTING FOR BOYS 


New England farm, at Redding Ridge, Conn. 
Healthy’ location, fine opportunities for tennis, 
tramping, riding, an and swimming. Instruction if 
req wired. Persona sepervision of the undersi 
Oaly boys of unexpeptions ble moral character, 
ones, to D. S. SANFORD, M.A., 
School, Brookline, a 


HOTEL RIPPOWAM < and Cottages 
Stamford on the Sound 
so minutes from New York. Hotel has all city conven- 
iences. Extensive groundsand fine shade ; 


spring water; vegeta les wn on tra. 
Late of the Winter 1 


BLUE HILL INN 


BLUE HILL, Me. 


Third season. Noted for its healthy location, On the 
on Bay. Mountainous and mild sea air. 
ces reasonab H. L. BANKS, Manager. 


Boarders Wanted on Bay View Farm 


situated on the handsomest bay in N. E. and the 
riveway from, te, to the camp-grounds, from 
steamboat} god nding beds, table, water, etc. 
NOWLTON, E. Northport. Me. 


KITTERY POINT, MAINE 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE 


Four miles from Portsmouth, N. H. A pleasant, healthy, 
and guiet summer resort. Seashore and country com- 
bined. Safe boating. Good fishin For descriptive 
circular, terms, etc., address E. F. SAFFORD, Prop. 
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A Family Paper 


THE 
POCAHONTAS 


Island, 
Kittery Point, Me. 
H. A. COBB, 
Manager. 


on located 


Every pus 


situated pagans. | 


or sale. 


Summer Plans 


We want to help all Outlook readers and their friends in 
planning for the coming months. We are ready to tell you 
about any hotel or boarding-house anywhere, and how to reach 
any point by land or water. Don’t hesitate to write for what 
you want. No charge is made. 

RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


DESERT THE GLENCOVE 


Fine location. Good roomsand table. For circular pad 
terms address Lynam & Camppett, Seal Harbor, Mai 


The Ne-mat-ta-no 


NORTH LUBEC, MAINE 
Hotel conducted on Christian principles. Board, $8.00 
to $12.00 per week. Splendid ~ sd and mountain view 


from all rooms. For circulars a 
HUGH CAMPBELL, 4s is Union St Boston. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


PREBLE HOUSE 


83.00 per day. J.C. WHITE. 


Hotel Sorrento 
SORRENTO, MAINE 


OPEN JUNE 15 


Delightfully situated on Frenchman’s Bay, opposite 
and six miles from Bar Harbor. Hote! new, has elec- 
tric lights and first-class appointments; tennis-<courts, 

ne livery, good fishing. and a sate harbor for yachts. 

is resort is exempt from lad -fever. Special terms for 
the entire season. dre 
K. F. LAMB. Manager, Sorrento, Maine. 


ren site Bar Harbor. 
For circular adden W. O. EMERY, Sullivan, Me. 


DONNELL HOUSE 


Sands, a firm, hard beach nearly 


water. Send for DONNELL. 


“OCEAN HOUSF,” York Beach, Maine, — 
and leading directly opposite the bathing sur 
opens June asth. Send for circu which de 
many attractive ae Terms to suit the times. 


YORK BEACH, Hotel Rockaway 


Grandest views on Maine Coast. wt bathing, Beauti- 
ful drives and walks. H. MITCHELL. 


Hotel Albracca 


YORK HARBOR, MAINE 
L. BAKER, Prop. 


York Harbor, Maine 


MARSHALL HOUSE 


Opens June 2s. E. S. MARSHALL. Proprietor. 


Massachusetts 


HILL 
VIEW, 
Conway, 
Mass. 


A pleasant country home. Pure air and water. 
Beautiful views and ing drives. Among 
the foot-hills of Green west of 

River. Address DS. 


POIN T ALLERTON HOTEL 


HULL, MASS. Near entrance Boston Harbor 
$10 per week. Send for circular. 


SEA BATHING|: 


Are youinterested ? If so, write for information about: 


The Prescott, on Swampscott Beach, Lynn, Mags. 


MARBLEHEAD 


ROCKMERE POINT. Cove Cottages will accom- 
modate a few summer boarders; large, airy rooms / fine 
views ; prominent headland; grounds and beach for bath- 
boating, and private fo for our Ad- 


GILES, Marble 


May ist Nov. 6th 


HALCYON HALL 


Miflbrook, 


buchess Ca 
Ri, 


The hotel curiosity of the nineteenth century. Situ- 
ated on the peak of Dutchess County. Two and one- 
half hours from New York, via N. Y. Central RK. R. Ele- 
vation, 1,cco feet. Dry air. roadsand livery. Extended 
views. Orchestra, ten pieces, three times daily. Terms, Five Dollars 
and upwards. Apply for terms and prospectus to 
H. H. VALENTINE, Manager, Millbrook, N. Y. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 
PROFILE HOUSE and Cottages. 


The largest of the leading Summer Hotels, with a patronage of the highest order, situated in the 
beautiful Franconia Notch, which possesses many points of attraction unequaled in New E.ngland. 
Open June 26th to Oct. rst, For rooms address, until June rsth, C. H. Greenleaf & Co., Hotel 
<endéme, Boston; later, Taft & Greenleaf, Profile House, N. H. Also 


Franconia Notch, five miles from the Profile House 


in 
The Fl u me House Most desirable for families and ies wishing for a long 
season in the Mountains. Open June 1st to October aoth. 


WHITE ee N.H. 
MAPLEWOOD 


f the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
The 


Massachusetts 


The SPRINGFIELD 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 
Open the year around. Rates. $2.50 to $3.50 per day. East End o 


SEND FOR CIRCULAKS center of all Che White Mountain at ractions, great 
resort of health and pleasure. wood Hote! opens 

CHARLES H. MOWRY, Proprietor. 6. Maplewood Cottage 
SHE COTTAGE nd for illustrated folder 


NSLIE & Ne agers 
street, Boston. 


Forest Hills Hotel 


and Cottages 


CAPE COD 


Pure sea air, best ocean view, surf-ba Write 
HIGHLAND HOUSE. North Truro, Mass. 


OCEAN HOUSE | N. H. 


leading Shore. Open from May to November. Capacity, 150 
Application van be made atthe Swampscott, guests. House Partie 


Also caters to = winter months. 
Especially fitted favo fin for cold 
her. KMES Ww. DUD EY, Proprietor. 


T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, sum 

White Mountains, H.— A tful sum- 

mer resort omen the moun May 1. Send 
for circular RIC ARDSON ‘BK Proprietors. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE 


Now open. Fine views of the moun 


ECHO HILL HOUSE J booklet is sent free. js. BARNES SONS” 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, Bethlehem, N. H. THE CL ARENDON INTERVALE 


An Ideal Summer Home. CALLAHAN & LEAVENS. 
Opens June rst. Write forterms. R. W. fais, 


INTERVALE, N. H. 


Intervale House 


Now Open 
S. MUDGETT & SONS. 


For other advertisements in this department see 
following pages.) 


New Hampshire 


SHE CO Bethlehem, N. n 
milk nd June rot and first-c 
cream enty o v 
ream and y to and be NOvES 


BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
HOWARD HOUSE 


Central location: pleasant; 
peices. DERBYSHIRE 


BETHLEHED N. H. 


The Sinclair 


OPENS JUNE 15 
Rates per day, $3.50. Special for families by week. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


Send for pamphlet. 


Maine 
| 
Gel 
| 
‘ | | 
| 
" 
Ri 
4 
js 1 (i — 
OT 
York, Beach | 
Maine 
Opens July ist. Log 
two miles in length, lies in front of the house. Country 
and seashore combined.__Sea fishing. boating. and bath- 
pring 
ager. 
Write 
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New Hampshire 


New Hampshire 


New York 


IRON MOUNTAIN HOUSE 
Jackson, N. H. 


Now open. Special ind ts to cart isitors. 
Send for A. ESERVE 


Jefferson Highlands, ew pshire. Elevation, 
1,650 —% Reduction for June and September. Send for 
J. L. POTTLE. 


PLINY RANGE HOUSE 


Jefferson Highlands, N. H. 


Beautiful situation ; high elevation ; reduced rates for June 
and September; good rooms and ; beautiful drives. 
Correspondence solicited. Gro. W. CRAWFORD & SON. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season June 30th 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 


Proprietor. Manager. 


THE GRAND VIEW 


Location unsurpassed. Large arm Send 
for circulars. OURSE, Propr. 


[TTLETON,. N.H.—Mountain Home House. 

Beautifully located near all the points ot interest in 

the White Mountains. Abundant shade, mare water, 
perfect drainage. Mrs. E. D. SA WYER. 


Oak HillHouse 


LITTLETON, N. H. 
One of the most extended and magnificent views in the 
White Mountains. Perfect drainage ; electric lights; all 
modern improvements. Send forcircular. Geo. Farr & Co. 


NORTH WOODSTOCK, N. H. 
The Alpine 


This pop" lar summer hotel opens June rs. | 
rates in June and first two in dul Redue for 
illustrate ‘quuler. JAMES H. BAT HEL) DER 


orth Woodstock, N. 


HE WINSLOW HOUSF, Mt. 
Potter Place Station, N. H.—4,000 feet above 
the level ot the sea, Will open June Ist. Delightful 
view ; healthy location. Cuisine francaise. Circulars can 
be had at Outlook Office. 


A quiet house; 30 guests; new. first-class; 1,700 feet 
plosemen unsurpassed views; cold spring water; no 
hay-fev Open June 1s. 


MIRAMONTE 


SUGAR HILL, N. H. 

Circuions | at our New York Office, care the tion 
Department. The Outlook, 1 Astor 20 >. 
Front St. "Philadel hia. Pa. ey i 

MIRAMONTE, Hill, N. H. 


New Jersey 


THE CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


the ocean front. Thoroughly modern and complete. 
Hot poe cold sea-water baths, passenger elevator, etc. 
Send for descriptive illustrated booklet. 
E. ROBERTS & SONS. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.J.—On the beach. Elevator; 
steam heat; filtered water; sua billiard and music 
rooms. PERS & HOOPES. 


The Norwood 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 


MONMOUTH CO., NEW JERSEY 

Situated in the Pines, two blocks from the 
Ocean; capacity, one hundred guests. Ad- 
dress Miss A. E. OUGERS. 


BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 
SOMERSET INN 


will open about June fst. Address GEO. W. TUTTLE, 
Manager, Bernardsville. a. J., or call on premises 
Wednesdays. and Saturday 

Carriage will meet train ‘leaving New Ycrk o A.M. those 


4 u 
BORDENTOWN COLLEGE Summer guests can 
une 1 to Sept. 1. Excellent table rooms; de- 
ightful grounds on bluffs o aware. Penn.R. R., 
tween N. Y. an ila. Five minutes from station. 
Reasonable rates. Mrs. G. S. Bowen, Bordentown, N.J. 


PITMAN HALL 


Rates are reasonable for early Sucsts. 


THE GRAND ™ONTYERNON. 


1.200 feet above the sea; pine aroves, beautiful scenery 
pure air, pure water fine orchestra. For illustrated 
pamphlet address WADE & CAMPBELL, Managers. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HOTELS 


FABYAN HOUSE 
Now Open 


CRAWFORD HOUSE 
Mt. Wasnuincton Summit House 
Will open June 30 
Correspondence invited from those desiring accommo- 
dations. Post and telegraph 98 office in each house. Infor- 


mation at Recre RRO! t. utlook, or address 
ON & an TERRILL. Proprietors. 


White Mountains, N. H. 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most central location in the mountain region. 


Opens June 20 


For descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


ORTH CONWAY, N. H.—Edgewood Cot- 

tage. A little out of the village; with good moun- 

tain views, large rooms, shade trees. Farm connected. 
For rates, etc., address GLO. F. WOLCOTT. 


SUNSET PAVILION 
North Conway, N. H. 
Now open. Write for rates. 


STRATFORD-BY-THE-SEA 


Directly on the beach at Point Pleasant, N. J.; modern, 
complete; hot salt baths; surf-bathin Send for OF pros 
pectus. $10 per week for June. 


New York City 


AT THE END OF YOUR JOURNEY 


You will find it a great peevemsence to 
go right over to 


rand Union Hote! 
Fourth Ave., 44st & 42d Sts. 


OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


OOH 


4 


New York 


“DOWIE HOUSE” 


bath exc table: board: modern pouse water; 

excellen e; ten parti 

to DORE dudes, Delsense Co., 
NS. Dr. Holley, Hackensack, N. 


BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


TYLER M. MERW tor. Fines 
Lakes and in A DAC Sood 
boating and fishing. Hay Fever. 
year. Terms reasonab for circulars. 


ADIRONDACKS 


CASCADE LAKE HOUSE 


Cascadeville, New York 


Nine miles from R.R. station; best t-fishing in 
mountains ; boating, powling, t tennis, etc. ; Ee graph and 


P. O. in house. Send for 
CHAS. FURY, M’e’r. M. WESTON, Prop. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Open June 20. 334 Hours from New York. 
CATSKILL Mountain House Co., Catskill, N. Y. 


WOODMERE HOUSE and COTTAGE 
CATSKILL, N. ¥. 


Beautiful drives; river, mountain, and intervale scenery. 
Sead for circular. ‘A PARSONS, Prop. 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


DAMSVILLE, NEW YORE 
(ESTABLISHED IN 18<8.) 
Elevated | ion, a | above sea-level, overlooking 


Personal Care of experienced Physicians. A)! 
valuable forms of wwentment. Provision for rest, recrea- 

on, and amusemen 

Elegant aoe! mais building and twe) ve cottages. 
Asphalt Roof promenade. Steam heat, open , electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
Cooking Sch of , Mies Emma P. Ewing, of Chautavqua 


On line D., Ww. New York and 
Buffalo. Open allt a ai ted circular, etc. 
address “ARTHUR KSON, Sec’y. 


APLEWOOD HOUSE AND COTTAGES 

Ellenville, N. ¥.—Newly furnished and fitted 

with modern appliances. Milk, fruit, om 
owner’s farm. —_ suoms ; shady lawn 


MUNNATAWKET HOTEL 


Mansion House and Cottages 
FISHERS ISLAND NEW YORK 


Charmingly located ; beautiful marine views ; boat- 
ing, bathing, fishing. ‘billiards, bowling, livery ; all 
modern improvements ; most desirable resort alun 
the Connecticut coast. Furnished or unfurnis 
cottages at moderate prices. 


Hotel Opened June rst 
New York office, 945 Broadway Roce A, The 
Ww ITE Manager. 


Cumberland. 


THE GLEASON SANITARIUM 
ELMIRA, N. ¥. 


(Established in 1852; Thoro roughly remodeled the past 
winter; will reopen June ist; modern i improvements; 
electric bells, elevator, gas, steam heat, sun 4 jor a 
forms of baths—Turkish, Russian. Roman, an Electric ; 
Swedish movements, massa tion beautiful and 
pgaithy 200 ft. above the valley ‘and 1,000 ft. above the sea. 
rite for descriptive pamphlet. Ek. B. Gleason, Manager. 


*TNTERPINES”—A beautiful, quiet restful 
*“* Home” for the nervous invalid; 60 miles from 
Wew York City; 80 ft. above sea-level. Appointments 
ia way desirable. Sanitation perfect. 
Goshen Yy. FREDERICK SEWARD M.D. 
Resident Physician. 


Santa Cruz Park 
IN THE CATSKILLS 


The “ Lodge.” the Club-House of the Santa Cruz 
Falls Association, opens June tst. A limited num- 
ber of guests can be accommodated from above date 
to October 1st. Apply early for rooms (with refer- 
ences) to 

AMES BOLTON, Manager, Haines Falls, N. Y. 

A few furnished Cottages for rent. For particu- 
and.c‘iculars address 

. H. Jounson, President, 49 Beaver St., N. Y. 


Delavan House 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Centrally located. A pl ses se for Tourists. 
& MOORE, Props. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The ALGONQUIN Seraane Lake 


Opens first. book at Recreation Dept., 
t lace 
Prop., Algonquin, Franklin Co., N. Y. 


DIRONDACKS— Flume Cottage, Keene 

Valley, N.Y. Heart of Mts.; beautiful, elevated ; 

comfort, rest; no infants; circular written by guests; $8 
and $:0; till July 1, Box 111, Summit, N. J 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN Trembicau Hall 


Bathing, Boating, Fishing, Lowa-Tennis, etc. "Bus 


meets all boats andtrains. For terms 
FARRELL & ADGATE. Prop’rs. 
Circulars at The Outlook Co. 


AKE GEORGE Landing 
Hotel, greatly en and improved, offers ex- 
lent accommodations. larged and is _itractive. 

m ct n application to 

ENRY W BUCKELT Landing. N.Y. 


to 
3 
4 
P 
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A Family Paper 


New York 


ADIRONDACK WILDERNESS 


to ht hours from G. C. depot, New York, via new line 
ldwold, the heart of the Great North Woods. 


Childwold Park House 


on Lake Modern improvements. untin 
and Pen hin ing. . Queen Anne Cottages p.. ren 
GOLD, Manager. For information call be- 
ween A and 3 or address H. F. GRIS SWOLD, Clerk, 
*m 10, World Bidg., N. Y. * Outlook.” 


Mirror Lake Hotel 


ADIRONDACKS 
LAKE PLACID, N. Y. 


Electric lights, steam heat, elevator, electric 
bells, orchestra, livery, and baths. All appoint- 
ments positively first-class. Two thousand 
feet above tide-water. For particulars address 


CHAS. E. MARTIN, Manager. 


Mention * 


The Ruisseaumont 


and Cottages at Lake Placid, N.Y. (Adiron- 
reat of cottages an and terme ms please address 
Placid, N. Y. 


THE GEM OF THE ‘ADIRONDACKS 


Under-Cliff 


Northern end of Lake Placid, Adirondacks. 
A select family resort. 

Comfort, excellence, refinement. 

Circulars from Recreation Department, Oxflook. 


2,420 


FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL 


The Walnut Mountain House 
at t Liberty, New York 


health-imparting breezes. Walks and _ drives 
and romantic. Fresh and bountiful dai 
products. A pleasant home, providing the 
comforts of life. Information of GEORGE B. HOLMES. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
electric bells, steam . Sun-parior, 
Suites of aaaaen with baths. 


=) promenade on the roof. 


, tonic air. Massage, Electricity, all baths and ail 
~ appliances, Saratoga waters. lawn ten- 
Ss, etc. and Russian baths. Send for 


illustrated r. 
ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


Leland House and Cottages 


SCHROON LAKE, Y. 


Accommodates 250. Opens nd bo 12. Splendid drives, 
, Manager. 


CHURCHILL HALL 


STAMFORD, N.Y. 


Healthful, Homelike, Attractive. Enlarged for season 

of ’o4. Send for descriptive and illustrated circular with 

opinions of oe Beary ard Beecher and Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
URCHILL, M.D., Stamford, N. Y. 


GREENHURST 


Near all points of interest. triage meets 
all trains. Bend for circulars. 


“THE CATSKILLS” 
The Greycourt Inn 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


Electricity; spring water; cuisi lied. Send 


The Hamilton House **4N*2"” 


All modern conveniences. n all the year. Free 
"bus. Send for circular. . E. TALLMADGE. 


HUBBELL COTTAGE 


n all the Excellent 


THE INGLESIDE 


On Seminary Heights. First-class 2 all. ts; 
excellent cuisine. sight for circular. 


LONG BEACH, LONG ISLAND 


Season 1894, opens June 16. Railroad excursion rates, 
surf and still-water bathine, boating, fishing, &c. ; superior 
moderate “buildin special rates forthe 
season and families; — building lots, $200 and 

Summer Parliament durin ly and August; ; Dr. 
Jas. Burrell, Presiden rms, &c., apply to 
LONG BEACH ASSOCIATION. Broadway, A 


Catskill Mountains 
MT. VIEW HOUSE 


STAMFORD, N. Y. 


New and modern. Electric lights and bells. Now 
open. For circulars address B. McKILLIP. 


66 RALPH’S 


UPPER CHATEAUGAY LAKE, N. ¥. 
An » attractive. well-kept hotel, in one of the most 
delightful Adirondack wilds, affording the best sport 
combined with an unusual degree of comfort, making a 


season spent here an ideal summer outing 
J. W. HUTTON, P. O. Lyon Mountais, N. Y. 


HOTEL.— 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. thoroughily 


Rates, $2.50 a day. SINCLAIR 


Mizzen Top Hotel 


Quaker Hill, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


Season opens June 20. 
N. 8S. HOWE, Proprietor 
Post-Office address, Pawling, N. Y. 


N LAKE CHAMPLAIN—Hotel Windsor. 
New management many long lease 
cool, healthy; no hay-fever, no mosquitoes; 
family resort. Best fishing in the State. Reasonable 
rates. For rates, etc., address G. C. HOWE, Proprietor, 
Hotel Windsor, Rouse’s Point, ; 

First-class board in 


ADIRONDACKS private near 


Lake Flower and the beautiful Saranac River hing, 
hunting, rowing, mountain ands erous = 
Address Chetolah Cottage, P. O. Box 56, 

ranklin County, N. Y. 


Huestis House 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Open from May to November, Send for illustrated 
pamphlet. W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


NEW GRANT HOUSE 


Open June rst. For Descriptive Circular address 
JOHN P. GRANT, Stamford, N. Y. 


STAMFORD, THE WESTHOLM 


Modern In. provements; Best Cuisine. 

Open May ist. Perfect heating by improved hot-water 

system; pure air; large rooms. For lntormation address 
Mrs. S. PRESTON, 


White Lake, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


SPRING HOUSE. now open. Accommodates too. 
Send for circulars. J. E. GRAY. 


Oregon 


ORTLAND, OR.—THE PORTLAND. One 
of the most complete and elegant hotels in this 
country; American plan; Ber r day and upward. 
ARMORE, Manager. 


Pennsylvania 


RANCH COTTAGE, Delaware Water Gap, 
Pa. Healthfully and delightfully located; high 
elevation ; central to points of interest; terms moderate. 
Address for circular ELIAS COM PTON, Proprietor. 


ELAWARE WATER GAP, Pa.—Croas- 
dale’s Farm House. Open from May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegetables from farm. rge 


La 
rooms; shady lawns: livery. E. T. CROASDALE. 


THE GLENWOOD P Delaware Water Gap, 


a. — Seventeen acres in- 
closed private grounds: hot a cold baths ; electric bells; 
tennis, croquet; livery. Superior accommodations at 
moderate rates. Send JOHNSON BROS. 


WATER GAP HOUSE pa. 


A mountain resort on a spur of the Blue Ridge; health- 
ful and beautiful ; hotel modern and complete ; water from 
mountain springs in bedrooms. Three hours from New 

tober; in , August, an tem pyeae 
une 11,1 , L. W. BRODHEA 


High and dry among the 


Pennsylvania 
—— pear the cele- 
Delaware Water 


Water Gap : 
Sanitarium : Cap. 


S years’ experience. 
We treat all forms of shdionenl and cure with excellent 
success t rdest cases. Use no Gruss. erms reason- 
able. Address for further informatio 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM, Minsi. Monroe Co., Pa. 


DELL HOUSE.—Open Ma 
November; on Spur of Blue Ridge, between ln. 
eet; 


ware Water Gap and Stroudsburg; elevation, I, 
use heated by capacity For circulars and 
rates address LKE, Stroudsburg, Pa. 


Walter’s 
Sanitarium 


WALTER’S PARK, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Easiest of access; most for 
air, water, and scenery unequaled erms excep- 
tionally low for first-c on Send 
for catalogue. . WALTER, M.D. 


Rhode Island 


NARRAGANSETT 
RHODE ISLAND 


Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


The Gladstone * the largest and best appointed 


PIER 


hotel at Narragansett 
The most homelike,’ comfortable 
The Columbus {he mest 
Send f lar. Special terms with families for the 
ao PW. A. NYE, Proprietor. 
Vermont 


A AEX BOARDERS will be accommodated at 

t t inest location on 

H. H. ROSS. 


SUMMER BOARDERS 
AT THE 
WILLARD NERVINE HOME, Burlington, Vt. 


Accommodations for this summer only can be 
found here for a limited number, especially such as, by 
reason of overwork or invalidism, need the absolute quiet 
ond healthful surroundings hereby afforded, but not care 
y a specialist. 


WATERBURY CENTER, Vermont 
THE GREEN MOUNTAIN LODGE 


ill June Healthful location. Magnificent 
will open June 4.) ISABETH COLLEY, Manager. 


Wisconsin 
WAURESHA, 


FOUNTAIN SPRING HOUSE Wis. 


The famous mineral spring water of the world. Rates, 
$15 per week and upwards. A. S. LEE. 


TRAVEL 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Plenty of good, healthful food, fresh vegetables, 
rries, and milk, a complete change of air, refre g 
slumber, with a coanfestable home, obtained on 
NEW JERSEY & NEW YORK &R.R. 
Board from $5.00 Upwards 


great advantage in summering in this healthful 

x is the nearness to New York of its summer homes. 

For ao illustrated book giving list of farm and private 

ouses where board can be obtained, call or address 
Recreation Denertmens, The Uutlook, 
Astor Pliace, N. Y.. or call ticket offices foot C 

bers and W. ad Sts., N.Y.. or general offices, Jersey City. 


Summer Vacation 


described in a new illustrated book, “SUMMER 
HOMES AMONG THE GREEN HILLS OF VERMONT 
AND ALONG THE SHORES OF LAKE CHAMPLAIN,” 
containing selected addresses of the Best Family 
Homes for entertaining Summer Guests, at prices 
from $4 to $10 per week ; also list of finest Hotels 
with prices and Excursion Rates. Out-door pleas- 
ures, fishing, boating, climate, and scenery, all unex- 
celled. 
Mailed free on application to 

A. W.ECCLESTONE or 5S. W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P.A., 353 Broadway, New York. G.P.A., St. Albans, Vt. 


0 YOU KNOW about the White Mountains, Dix- 
ville Notch, Rangeley, Moosehead. Bar Harbor, 

St. Andrews, and thousands of other vacation homes in 

Maine? If you are planning your yeration. choose one 

of these and write for our guide- $. AINE 

CENTRAL R.R., Gen’l Passenger Dept., Me. 


the or other advertisements in this department see 
following page.) 


| 
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Travel 


WHERE SUMMER BREEZES BLOW 


Would you fly if you could 

To a glen in the wood, 

To a spot in the shade 

That nature hath made, 

Rich with ferns and wild flowers— 
One of nature’s fair bowers ? 


What is life to the soul 

If to labor is all ? 

What a joy to the heart 
When for rest we depart 
To the woods and the dells! 


Does your heart cry for rest 
In a place that is blest, 
With no shadow or sorrow 
Nor care for the morrow ? 


If so, send your address fora list of “‘ SUM- 
MER TOURS,” published by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. Geo. H. 
Heafford, Cen’! Passenger Agt., Chicago, Ill. 


Try a New Place 
This Vacation 


(0 to Nova Scotia 


It’s the ideal summer land—the land of bright 
days and cool nights, of health and rest, of surpass- 
ing scenery and romantic legend—the land of honest 
hospitality and (prosaic but important point) delight- 
fully low rates for board. And the charming ocean 
sail trom Boston to Yarmouth !—17 hours at sea. 

A handsome new illustrated descriptive book, 
** Beautiful Nova Scotia,” sent on receipt of 10 cents 
to cover postage. J. F. SPINNEY, Agent. 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. 
43 Lewis Whart BOSTON, MASS. 


NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON, 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


.These new tourist resorts are best reached by the splen- 
did modern-built steamers ** Olivette,” ** Hahfax,” and 
** Florida,” of the Canada Atlantic and Plant Line, 
the only direct route from Boston. Write or apply for 
rates, sailings, tours, etc., to J: D. HASHAGEN, Room 
“ A,” 261 Broadway, New York; RicHarpson & Bar- 
NARD, Agents, 20 Atlantic Ave., Boston, or Recreation 
Dept., The Outlook. 


LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


AND 


LAKE GEORGE 


Steamers Vermont, Chateaugay, Horicon, and Ticon- 
deroga leave Caldwell Ticonderoga on arrival of 
Delaware and Hudson R. R. trains for all points on 

ke George and Champlain, making close connections 
at. Plattsburg with D. and H. R. R. for Montreal, and 
with Cheteeugay R. R. for all points in the Adirondack 
Mountains. For further information address 

GEORGE RusHLow, General Manager, Burlington, Vt. 


Lake Superior Steamers 


The Great Lake Route 
to all Northern Michigan Summer Resorts. 
SAILINGS FROM CHICAGO 

For Mackinac Island, Petoskey, Bay View, Harbor 
Springs, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, Duluth, and inter- 
mediate ports—Tuesdays 9 A.M., Wednesdays 8:30 P.M., 
Fridays 8 p.m., Saturdays 8:30 P.M, Service first-class in 
every detail. For illustrated folders, etc.. apply to LAKE 
MICHIGAN AND LAKE SUPERIOR TRANSPORTATION Co., 
General Offices, Rush and North Water Sts., Chicago 


TRAVELERS AND TOURISTS 
EVERYWHERE 


should carry 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS’ CHEQUES 


Worth face value without identification; refunded if lost. 


“A HEALING WONDEE.” 


Omiort Powder 


Insures perfect com ,exion. It is the only pow- 

der that combines h aling with the ordinary qual- 

ities of a face po.sder. It removes pimples, 

blackheads, oiliness, and roughness of the skin. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for liberal sample and book. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Use Comfort Soap for the hands, face, and 
complexion. 25c. a cake. 


Good Deeds 


The name of Mr. Samuel Mather, of Cleve- 
land, must be added to the long list of bene- 
factors to education. Hehasgivena beautiful 
building, one of the most complete of its kind, 
and the foundations for which have now been 
laid, to be used as the Physical Laboratory of 
Western Reserve University. 


That eminent jurist, the late Severn Tea- 
cle Wallis, of Baltimore, once declined the posi- 
tion of City Counselor, though in sore need of 
its salary, because he had strongly advocated 
the election of Colonel Kane as Mayor, and 
did not wish that any one should think that 
he had supported Mayor Kane from motives 
of personal gain. 


In announcing that Rubinstein’s new 
oratorio, “ Christus,” was to be performed in 
Berlin for the first time on April 30 last, it 
was added that another feature of the occasion 
would be the playing of the composer’s con- 
certo in D minor by his already famous young 
pupil, Josef Hoffman. A Berlin paper, in com- 
menting on the fact that Hoffman had not 
played there for seven years, says that a 
wealthy American gave the boy pianist a 
large sum of money, conditionally on his not 
playing again in public until after his six- 
teenth year. This generosity was surely a 
noble deed in the interests of art. 


A generous benefactor to the people of 
Baltimore has been Mr. Enoch Pratt. Asa 
reference library, the Peabody Institute had 
been in the front rank of such institutions, 
but the lack of a general lénding library had 
long been felt. So, instead of deferring the 
work until his death, leaving a great legacy to 
be carried out by others, and perhaps to be 
thwarted by interestedly-made legal complica- 
tions, Mr. Pratt was as wise as he was liberal. 
He put the library which bears his name on a 
firm foundation while he was yet living, and 
for ten years he has watched over its steady 
growth. 


There are four weather-beaten heroes at 
Savannah, Georgia. On April 22 last, one 
hundred and seventy miles off. the Bahama 
Islands, the English screw steamship Clande- 
boye broke her shaft, and, after floating about 
for seventeen days, threw anchor off the Ba- 
hamas in twenty-eight fathoms of water. After 
vainly waiting for help from some passing 
ship, the captain said that their only hope lay in 
sending a small boat to the nearest port, if 
they could only find men brave enough. First 
Mate Harry Hayes, Carpenter John Williams, 
and Seamen Thomas Donnelly and Henry 
Olsen immediately volunteered, a lifeboat was 
provisioned, and they started forth. They en- 
countered strong head-winds, lost part of their 
mast, and had their rudder carried away. So 
they beat about in the Gulf Stream, being 
swept two hundred miles out of their course in 
the vain search for aid. Finally they miracu- 
lously made the port of Savannah, Georgia. 
They quickly secured two tugs to tow the 
Clandeoye, and saved that perilously ex- 
posed vessel. 


ways 
of washing. 
One is the same 
way your grand- 
“x, mother washed 
—there wasn’t 
; anything better, 
then—rub soap 
into the clothes © 
—rub them up and down on a 
board till you get the dirt worn 
off; hard work and wear out 
the clothes. The other way is 
Pearline’s. You put the 
clothes into Pearline and 
water—then you wait. Pearl- 
ine gets the dirt all out. A 
little rinsing 
makes them per- 
fectly clean. 
Pearline does 
the work, 
There’s noth- 
ing so easy, 
sO economi- 
cal, or that 
keeps your 
clothes so absolutely safe from 


harm and wear and tear. 
Beware of imitations. 426 JAMES PYLE, N. Y- 


Don’t pay money for water! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more £co- 
nomica/ than a liquid, because concen- 
trated, and housekeepers will find it 
much cheaper to 


BUY 
Liebig COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
stance, and dissolve it themselves. 


The genuine has 4 
this signature on 
the jar, in dlue:— 


IT POPS. 


Effervescent, too. 


Exhilarating, appetizing. 
Just the thing to build up the 
constitution. 


Hires’ Rovtbeer 


Wholesome and strengthening, 
pure blood, free from boils or 
carbuncles. General good health 
—results from drinking HIRES’ 
Rootbeer the year round. 


Package makes five gallons, 25c. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for it. 
Take no other. 


Send 2-cent stamp to the Charles E. Hires 
Co., 117 Arch St. iladelphia, for beauti- 
ful picture cards. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS/} 
IN THE WORLD 
OF CHURCH FURN/SHINCS 


QPERA ANO ASSEME LY IRS 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICH. 


THE 


ALEIGH 


BICYCLES. 


which AllWorld’s Championships 


OF '92 AND '93 WERE WON, 
are the strongest wheels, as well as the lightest made. 
The 23-pound wheel and 19-pound racer are the 
firm jest, safest, lightest wheels known. The 
bearings are unequaled for light-running 
qualities. For catalogue address 


THE RALEIGH 2081-8 7rn Avz., New YorRE. 
CYCLE OO., 2339 WanasH Avz., CHICAGo. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
NEW YORK 


Especially Interesting to 
Yachting Clubs, Tourists, 
Camping and 

Excursion Parties 


Before making your arrangements for 
supplies for the coming season, would it 
not prove profitable to you to visit our 
Grocery Department and carefully exam- 
ine our stock and ascertain how much we 
could save you in the items of Dry and 
Fancy Groceries and Canned Goods? We 
figure about 25 to 50 per cent. 

Possibly you may make it more. 


We will supply you with 
ANYTHING in the Grocery line 
on short notice, and will guar- 
antee satisfaction. 


Bring us a list of what you want, and we | 


will gladly answer all your inquiries. 
DON’T hesitate to ask questions; we are 
in business to answer them, and you are 
certainly entitled to KNOW what you are 
buying in packages with concealed con- 
tents. 


Do you ever 
Use these Articles ? 


Potted Tongue, Extra Quality | 8c. can, 
‘Ham, \ doz. 
Deviled Ham, a6 66 
Just the size for a luncheon. 
LUNCH TONGUES 
These Tongues are thoroughly cooked, 
ready to slice and eat. 
1 Ib. can, - 3ic. 
1 1-2 Ib. can, - Sic. 
2 Ib. can, - 62c. 
2 ib. R. & R. One Whole 
Rolled Ox Tongue, Fin- 74c. can. 
est Quality, - 

Baked Beans, Finest Quality. No bet- 
ter Baked Beans in cans than those 
we sell you. Have you ever tried 
them? 14c. quart cans. 


Orders by mail receive prompt 
and careful attention. 


Ail Purchases delivered by 
Express Free of Charge, at 
any address within 100 miles 
of New York City. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 


H. O'NEILL & CO. 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St., N. Y. 


‘ 


BEST & CO | 


Suits 


Show that it is not 
necessarily expen- 
sive to clothe boys 
correctiv and taste- 
They are 
madein a variety of 
handsomely mixed 
cheviots, every 
thread of which is 
wool. Linings are 
strong and durable, 
andthe style and 
general appearanco 
8 much superior 
to those generally 
soldatthat price. . 
To dress chil- } 
dren well, atthe 


least outlay, is ~ 

the aim of most parents, and nowhere 

can this be done to such advantage as 

at an establishment like ours, where 

children’s wear is the sole specialty, 
Fashion plate and samples furnished on application. 


It is not true 

Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings do 
not all wear about 


alike. 


The 


Bind- 


ings out- 


wear several 


of any other 
kind, and 


Last as long as the skirt. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


Battleficld 


is between the teeth—where 
the ordinary brush does not 
clean. That is the reason 
the PRorpHYLACTic TooTH 
Brusu is universally en- 
dorsed by dentists. It cleans 
between the teeth. In use, 
follow directions. Sold ev eee" 
where, or 35 cents by mail, 

stpaid. A book about the 
fee th, /ree. 


Florence Mfg. Mass. 


Good 


Corset Waist ( 


est for Health, | 
and Beauty. 
NS front in- 
stead o LASP8, 
at hip for 
Hose Supp orters. 
Tape-fastened Buttons— 


ago, Wh Depes 

Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Circular. 
Os and Patentees 

r way, New York. 

Branch Office: 537 Market St., Sen Deanciece. 


Contain 
Shape of the Human Foot, and knitt 


Super-Stout (hose) in black for Boys and G 


Look for 


Descriptive Price-List 
to any applicant. 


THE SHAWKNIT STOCKINGS, 


No Bunches and No Perce ——— Soames, | a in accordance with the 
rom of Yarns, are 


The Nicest-Fitting, Longest-Wearing, and 
Most Comfortable. 


Coarse, Fine, and Extra Fine (half-hose), in — colors and mixtures, for Men and Youths: 


SOLD BY THE TRADE GENERALLY, AND OBTAINABLE DIRECT FROM THE MAKERS. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., Lowell, Mass. 


on the toe. 


DECORATIONS: 


TIFFANY: GLASS 6: DECORATING:COMPANY: 
FVRNISHERS "6: GLASS WORKERS: DOMESTICS ECCLESIASTICAL" 


* MEMORIALS: 


TO 341 FOVRT H AVENVE* NEWYORK» 


** DON’T 
BORROW 


*TIS 
CHEAPER 
TROUBLE.”’ IN THE 
BUY END. 


| 


| 

la 
~ 
Our 
Ca 
| | 
MODERN Ideas of = | 
are Perfected in 
Ferris’ 
| 
Cord edge Button Holes, rT 1 
ong or short wais Pe 
? 
GD 
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Gaverament The consolidation of the cor- 
Crop Report and respondents’ reports to the 
Our Exports Department of Agriculture, 


. just issued, is interesting 
reading. The average condition of winter wheat 
has improved from 81.4 per cent. on May | to 
83.2 on June 1. Percentages from principal 
States are: Ohio, 96; Indiana, 93; Michigan, 
89; Illinois, 84; Missouri, 82; California, 60; 
and Kansas, 57. The average condition of 
spring wheat is put at 88 per cent. Per- 
centages for the chief spring-wheat States 
are: Minnesota, 99; North Dakota, 97; Wis- 
consin and Oregon, 96; Iowa, 90; Washing- 
ton, 89; South Dakota, 79; and Nebraska, 
44. As to acreage, that of both winter and 
spring wheat for the whole country is 95.03, 
or about 33,000,000 acres. Winter wheat 
acreage has fallen off only slightly, but 
spring wheat very perceptibly. The acreage 
of oats is one point less than last year; 
the average condition is 87 per cent. The 
acreage of barley is 98.5 per cent. of last year, 
and its condition 82.2. No apprehension need 
be felt from short crops, such as would 
be quite natural under ordinary circumstances. 
In addition to our own commercial depression, 
competition from Argentine, India, and Russia 
is fiercer than ever, and it has been cleverly 
said that, if this continues, our farmers might 
be compelled to ask for a Government bounty, 
as the Louisiana planters did with sugar, to 
justify the further cultivation of wheat. The 
pressure of Argentine grain, noted last week, 
is but an acute stage of the chronic competi- 
tion which threatens to reduce our export for 
a time at least. The advantage offered in 
lower prices has induced Great Britain to de- 
crease her orders to us, and to increase her 
purchases from South America, India, and 
Russia. During the past two years she has 
. bought twice as much wheat from us as she 
cohsumed from her own crop, and more than 
four times as much as she purchased from any 
other country. As, during the last four years, 
our own wheat exports have more than 
doubled, it would indeed be a pity if the best 
customer we have should now permanently cur- 
tail our preponderance in her imports. Last 
week saw an increase in our exports, and the 
total from July 1, 1893, to June 8, 1894, is now 
nearly 160,000,000 bushels, as compared with 
180,000,000 last year. Contrariwise, corn ex- 
ports are almost 60,000,000 bushels, as against 
only 34,000,000 for the same period last year. 
The week’s grain quotations at Chicago have 
shown a notable rise, and have strengthened 
prices throughout the general market. Wheat 
has gone up nearly six cents a bushel, corn 
nearly four, and oats over eight cents. 


Last week over $6,000,000 
gold was exported to Europe, 
and it would be interesting to 
know how long this outflow of several millions 
a week is to continue. Meanwhile the Banks 
of England, France, Germany, and Austria- 
Hungary are accumulating vast stocks of gold, 
and, induced by the universal cheapness of 
money, some foreign governments are pre- 
paring to convert their debts. For instance, 
Bulgaria is beginning the conversion of her 
6 per cent. bonds into § per cents, and Tur- 
key is negotiating to convert her loans of 
1854 and 1871, secured upon the tribute from 
Egypt. That last-named land has applied to 
the Powers to authorize the conversion of her 
Unified Debt, now bearing 4 per cent., and 
which amounts to about $280,000,000. ‘It is 
also reported that Norway will float a new 
34 loan for 19,000,000 krone ($4,500,000) in 
Berlin. Foreign exchange has not changed 
from last week’s rates. Call money remains 
at I per cent. and time money at I per cent. 
for thirty days, 1% for sixty, 2 for ninety, 2% 
for four months, and 3 per cent. for longer 
periods. Mercantile paper is more closely 
scrutinized than ever. Kates are at 2% per 
cent. for prime indorsed sixty-day bills, 234 
per cent. for sixty to ninety day bills, 3 per 
cent. for commission-house names four months 
to run, 3% to 4 per cent. for best four to six 
months’ single names, and 4% to 5% per cent. 
for others. The New York City bank state- 
ment for the past week shows asmall increase 


Money at Home 
and Abroad 


in loans, a loss in cash of $1,361,400, and in 
deposits of $1,258,200. The interior currency 
movement was again the reason of the banks’ 
comparatively small cash decrease, despite the 
heavy gold exports. The excess reserve above 
legal requirements is now reduced to $76,918,- 
250. 


It is as surprising as it is 
gratifying that last week’s 
stock market was not more 
influenced by the floods, by the violence in 
the West, by the continued necessity for troops 
to be kept under arms in many States, nor 
by the fact that, added to the two hundred 
thousand strikers, the consequent coal] fam- 
ine has also enforced idleness upon one-half 
again as many industrial workers. The strike 
is commented on elsewhere; as to the floods, 
press dispatches report that the damage to 
the Union Pacific Railway alone may ex- 
ceed $1,000,000, falling largely on the Ore- 
gon Railway and Navigation branch. This is 
especially severe on a system like the Union 
Pacific, whose Government and receivership 
troubles are already vexing enough, and whose 
record for nine months shows gross earnings 
decreased by one-quarter, and net earnings by 
nearly a half. Yet right in the face of all 
these untoward circumstances occurred the 
advance in grain, with its good influence upon 
railway securities. The vote in the Senate on 
the sugar schedule influenced the market only 
as advancing the whole Tariff Bill a point, and 
as slightly brightening the hope that some sort 
of tariff certainty is nearer. Conservative 
investors, however, have grown too wary to 
be hoodwinked by any bit of attempted legis- 
lation. They are wisely waiting until the bill 
is returned to the House and action is taken 
there. 


Floods, Strikes, 
and Sugar 


Venezuelans are de- 
servedly proud of their 
wonderful new rail- 
way, just completed after six years’ work, 
which unites the capital, Caracas, on the one 
side with Valencia, and on the other with the 
sea at Puerto Cabello. Its commercial value 
even is distanced by its strategic, since revolu- 
tions must become less frequent in the State 
of Caraboba by reason of the fact that the 
Government will now be able quickly to trans- 
port troops across the Andes. The great can- 
non-maker, Herr Krupp, of Essen, Germany, 
was the first to obtain a concession to build a 
railway between Caracas and Valencia. Three 
crops a year grow in the region about the 
Lake of Valencia, and the Germans who suc- 
ceeded Herr Krupp in the enterprise were as 
quick to see the commercial value to them- 
selves as was the Venezuelan Government to 
recognize its military worth. A 7 per cent. 
interest was guaranteed by the Government on 
a cost of $110,000 a mile between Valencia 
and Cagua, and $125,000 between Cagua and 
Caracas. The most difficult miles “in the 
heart of the Andes,”’ 
$500,000 each, and the contractor for this 
“ Bigonia section ” was an American, Mr. Louis 
Frost, of New Orleans. The total cost of 
construction will be not far from $20,000,000. 


The Caracas-Valencia 
Railway 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


however, cost nearly 


Have You $1,000 


which you wish to in- 
vest securely for a term 
of years at 6% interest, 
payable semi-annually in 
gold? 

We have such an 
investment, and_ shall 
cheerfully give you full 
particulars. 


The Provident 
aeust Co. 


Please mention The Outlook 


New York Guaranty & 


Indemnity Co. 


59 TO 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y¥. 
Mutual Life Building 


CAPITAL, - - = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses all the powers of Trust Compa- 
nies under the New York Banking Laws; acts as. 
Trustee for Corporations, firms, and individuals, as. 
Executor or Administrator of estates, and is a legal. 
depository of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R, TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 


Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D. Juilliard,. 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E, Orr,,. 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers,. 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly. 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vanderbilt,. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If vou 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-35 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 
AGE 


ANNUITY BONDS 


afford advantages to investors not obtainable elsewhere.. 
For descriptive matter and further information address 


B. G. CARPENTER, 256 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE 


Handy Binder 


for The Outlook, made to 
hold compactly and con- 
veniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail 
on receipt of sixty cents. 
THE OUTLOOK CUu., NEW YORK 


WARRANTS. 


YIELD EIGHT PER CENT. 


STATE, COUNTY, SCHOOL aw CITY 


Fevertts Investment with 


Drexel ol Build’s, 


Banks, T rust 


He F. F. NEWHALL, Mane Rast. 
“Lean Association. Paid in Capital, $1,000,000, 


4 
Office, Company s 
3 Building, 
308 & 310 
Philadelphia 
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Rings and Their Symbolisms 

When young Russian girls are anxious to 
know if they will be married (and what young 
girl isnot anxious to know that?) several of 
them assemble, each wearing a ring. A large 
basket of corn is brought in, and each girl 
drops her ring in carefully, stirring up the corn 
the while. Then a hungry hen is introduced, 
and whichever maiden’s ring is first discovered 
will be the first one married. 

In the marshes of the North Sea coast it was 
formerly customary in Germany for the bride- 
groom to give the bride, on the day of betroth- 
al, instead of a ring, a valuable coin, called 
«“ Echle,” or genuine, as a pledge that the com- 
pact between them was binding. This is also 
a remnant of the time when wives were acquired 
by right of purchase ; and the custom is still 
prevalent in some isolated places. 

Among un-Christianized nations betrothal 
rings are unknown. For example, a Moham- 
medan, instead of giving his bride a ring, be- 
stows on her a “ Maschkass,” or square amulet 
of pure gold, which the girl hangs around her 
neck. In India a small amulet is worn by a 
woman as a badge of marriage. It generally 
consists of many colored beads, and is about 
as large round as a bracelet; but there must 
be some gold init, however little. An amulet 
ring of the fifteenth century, discovered some 
eighty years ago in England, was supposed to 
guarantee its wearer against all evil. In the 
middle is the figure of Christ, with the five 
holy wounds, from which ooze drops of blood. 
The surrounding inscriptions are: “ The well 
of everlasting life,” “The well of pity,” “ The 
well of mercy,” “The well of comfort,” “ The 
well of grace.” 

Among the Anglo-Saxons the ring was worn 
only by the bride or wife, on whose right hand 
it was placed at the betrothal, being transferred 
to the left hand at the marriage ceremony. The 
ring adorned with death’s heads is a master- 
piece of the Italian goldsmith’s art in the six- 
teenth century.—//ome and Country. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


ONE OR TWO FAMILIES appreciating the 
quiet of a farm home for the summer can be accom- 
modated; location three miles from station, on high 
ground; a commanding view of surrounding country, in- 
cluding the Shawangunk Mountains. No mosquitoesand 
nearly alwaysa breeze. Excellent table. Refer to Will- 
iam E. Uptegrove, foot Fast roth and ith Streets, New 
York. EDSON MAPES, Otisville, N. Y. 


A GRADUATE OF AMHERST COLLEGE 
wishes to tutor in New York City or vicinity this summer. 
College-preparatory Latin or Greek a specialty. Two 
years’ experience. efers by permission to President 
Gates, of Amherst. Address SAMUEL C. FAIRLEY, 
Granger Place School, Canandaigua, N. Y. 


MIDDLE-AGED, educated Christian gentleman, 
highly connected, large business experience, good writer, 
wants employment with corporation, on newspaper, in 
some institution, or traveling. Home destroyed by death, 
and salary. less object than work. Address x 68, 
Waverly, New York. 


NATURE STUDY WITH CHILDREN— 
ing July and August, daily field or home lessons by an 
expersenced, jeac et, and animal the 

sis of work in reading, language, geography, and draw- 
ing. Address W., No. 6,855, Outlook ( 


BAYSHORE, L, I.—On Great South Bay. Very 
desirable completely furnished cotttage to let; 12 rooms; 
modern conveniences; large piazza. Piano, cow, and 
chickens if desired. Fine location in view of Bay. $125 
permonth. Address MARY WERDEN. 


A LADY TEACHER of experience in higher 
grammar-school work desires engagement as tutor for 
one or two pupils during part of the summer, at seashore 
or mountains. references. Address R., No. 
6,819, Outlook ce. 


WANTED-— In a refined fomily living in the country, 
a home for the summer for a school-girl tifteen years old. 
Well trained in household work, companionable, an 
willing. Address C., P. O. Box 2,317, New York, NOY. 


PARTIES owning a beautiful and attractive home 
situated on the banks of the Housatonic, 1\4 miles from 
the village of Kent, would like 15 boarders. Nochildren. 
Good references required. Address Box 112, Kent, Conn. 


_A WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE would like posi- 
tion as managing housekeeper, or companion to invalid 
or elderly person. Best references. For further particu- 
lars inquire of S. D. F., No. 6,834, care The Outlook. 


I WILL GIVE INSTRUCTION to young ladies 

or young college studies my 
esidence in the irondacks after July 1. 
BAHLER, Prin. Coll. Inst., Summit. N. J. 

LIBRA RIAN-— Private or public libraries organized 
and catalogued. Indexing for business houses careful] 
done. Permanent position orsupply. References. Ad. 
dress No. 6,832, care The Outlook. 


TO RENT four or six weeks to refined family, 
nicely furnished cottage at a lovely Sound place, three 
hours from New York. Seven rooms. Address MADI- 
SON, Box 296, Shelton, Conn. 

SIASCONSET, NANTUCKET.—Furnished cot- 
tage, with eight rooms, for sale or to rent for the summer. 
Well located; fine ocean views. Address E., 198 Lan- 
caster St., Albany, N. Y. 


N paint the best is the cheapest.—Don’t be 


misled by trying what is said to be “just as good,” but when 
you paint insist upon having a genuine brand of 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


It costs no more per gallon than cheap paints, and lasts many 


times as long. 


Look out for the brands of White Lead offered you; any of 


the following are. sure: 
“ ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 


JEWETT” (New York). 


“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh). ** KENTUCKY " (Louisville). 


“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
BRADLEY (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

** COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 

** CORNELL” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 

“ PFAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY (Cleveland). 

** MISSOURI” (St. Louis). 

“RED SEAL” (St. Louis). 

“SALEM " (Salem, Mass.) 

SHIPMAN (Chicago). 

** SOUTHERN "’ (St. Louis and Chicago). 
“ULSTER ” (New York). 

“UNION (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of 
Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade; they are in no sense ready-mixed paints, but a com- 
dination of perfectly purc colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 

A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send 


us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 


O You Ride a 
Columbia Bicycle? 


No possible injury can result from any 
= reasonable amount of riding on a 
Be properly constructed bicycle. The 
‘ti theory that cycling was harmful has 
=~ - long since been exploded, and physi- 


cians everywhere recommend the wheel to-day as affording the 
best means of exercise for men and women. 


Dr. William S. Stewart, Prof. Emeritus, Medico Chirurgical College, 
Philadelphia, says: “I regard the use of the bicycle as a means of 


physical culture superior to any other 
means in use at the present time. 


The | The Best 


mental exhilaration which accompanies 


th: exercise is perhaps equivalent to one- 
half the benefit derived, and the two 
means combined should, in my opinion, 


is Economy 


bring about physical strength and vigorous mind.” 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or mailed 
for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 
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T is well worth 


while bestowing 
care and thought 


upon your mantels, 
for nothing so con- 
spicuously makes 
or mars a house as 
the mantel. 


Our designs, our 
skill, our facilities, 
are at your disposal. 
Write us if you con- 
template building 
or altering. 


| The Bradley & Currier Co., Ltd. 


é —— Cor. Hudson & Spring Sis., 
NEW YORK. 
Y 
TWO-CENT stamp. will carry P A N ROOFS 
this paper to your friend in any WITH 


part of the United States, Canada, or 
Mexico, after you have read it and 
written your name on the corner, 


DIXON’S SILICA CRAPHITE PAINT 


Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 


the surface of any other paint, and will last 


or five 
ually useful for any iron work. Send for 


circulars. Jos, on Cuvcistsa Co., Jersey City, N. 1 
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T *e Outlook 


A:Family Paper 
New Series of The Christian Union 
Copyright, 1894, by The Outlook Company. 
Entered as mattegin the New York 
os 
The Outlook is a le Family Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-one ages. The sub 
<n price is Three Dollars a year, payable in 
advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by the publishers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, Canada 
and Mexico. For all other countries in the Postal 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 


Changes of Address.—When a change of 
address is ordered. both the new and the old ad- 
dress must be given. The notice should be sent 
one week before the change is to take effect. 


Discontinuances.—|If a subscriber wishes his 
copy of the paper discontinued at the expiration 
of his subscription, notice to that effect should be 
sent. Otherwise it is assumed that a continuance 
of the subscription is desired. 


How to Remit.— Remittances should be sent 
by Check, Draft, Express Order, Money Order, 
ayable to order of THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 
ash and Postal Notes should be sent in Regis- 
tered Letter. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE OUTLOOK, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place 
New York. 


From Brazil 

Ina letter lately received from a correspond- 
ent at Sao Paulo, Brazil, we learn that the real 
occurrences of the “late ” civil war were neither 
sooner nor better known in most of that un- 
happy land than in North America. The press 
of the country is so greatly under the Govern- 
ment’s thumb that nine-tenths of the com- 
municated tidings must perforce be swallowed 
with a large pinch of salt. Aside from this 
one-sidedness, however, from the very nature 
of things it is impossible for Brazilians 
themselves to know how long the vexatious 
and tenacious rebellion may last before its final 
destruction. No sooner is it put down in one 
place than it crops up in another ; and there was 
much grim sarcasm, to any one at all conver- 
sant with the average South American nature, 
in President Peixoto’s recent proclamation 
that the revolt had been entirely stamped out. 
In all the countries south of our own, revolts 
are never entirely stamped out. Indeed, under 
a republican form of government, sad to say, 
far more than under the monarchical but 
benignant sway of the late Emperor Dom 
Pedro, Portuguese Brazil seéms following in 
the wake of all the petty Spanish republics 
of Central and South America in continually 
going from one revolution into another. The 
ambition of some party leader is ever the cause, 
and the army or the navy ever the ready and 
willing tools. Meanwhile the poor people 
groan—and support the politicians. Hence, 
in spite of the Brazilian Government’s an- 
nouncement of speedy peace to the nation, the 
citizens felt their spirits but little lightened. 
A practical expression of this is in the con- 
tinued heavy course of Brazilian paper money, 
never so low as now, while the coin of the 
realm represents but a third of its value of five 
years ago. Trade is everywhere depressed, 
and the necessities of life are three times as 
high as formerly. If, in settling the expenses 
of the civil war, the Government would pursue 
a financial policy which should put new cash 
into the Treasury, matters might mend some- 
what ; but, in all justice to the powers that be, 
it must be added that Brazilian capitalists are 
too unsettled about their country’s future to 
lend their hoarded gold to the present Govern- 
ment. Other South American finances are 
also ina bad way. In the Argentines, gold 
commands a premium of nearly 300 per cent., 
since the Government of President Pena is not 
keeping to its agreement with the railway com- 
panies, built with English capital, in funding 
the guaranteed bonds. « In Chili the Govern- 
ment bonds have fallen 5 per cent., and the 
Chilian dollar now brings but 214 cents. 


Ill-Tempered Babies 
are not desirable in any home. Insufficient nourish- 
ment produces ill temper. Guard against fretful 
children by feeding nutritious and digestible food. 
The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is 
the most successful of all infant foods. 


Nature’s Great Remedy 
the Kidneys, the 
Stone of the 


Bright’s 
The Gouty Diathesis, etc. 
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WATER 


for Bright’s Disease of 
Gouty Diathesis 
Bladder, &c. 


Dr. M. M,. Jordan, 

Boydton, Virginia. [A communication from 

the ** Virginia Medical Monthly” jor March, 

1888.| *“*Three years ago, without having 
been previously sensible ofim paired strength 
or any deterioration of health, I found myself 
suffering from Bright's Disease of the Kid- 
neys. Myattention was first directed to the 
existence of renal trouble by Dropsy making 
its appearance as (kdemaon the face, particu- 
larly around the eyes, and simultaneously in 
the lower extremities. Examination showed 
that the urine contained two and a half per 
cent. of albumen, there was a heavy sediment, 
and casts of urates were deposited in abund- 
ance. This state of things was soon followed 
by Urremic Poisoning, manifested by 
Coma and Delirium, and I was confined for 
many months to my bed, ag Morey point- 
ing to a fatal termination. Treatment fail- 
ing of any permanent good results, I was, in 
this condition, put upon 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


the good effects of which were soon apparent 
in a notable diminution of the albumen, a 
partial disappearance of the Dropsy, and a 

radual subsidence of the Coma and Delirium. 

nder the continued use of the Water there 
was slow but constant improvement in my 
condition, until I was so far restored as to 
be able to enter actively upon the practice 
of my a in which I have now been 
engaged for some two years without any in- 
a gee of moment on account of my 
health. There has been, occasionally, some 
manifestation of unpleasant symptoms, but 


prings. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half 
Spri Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


I have found them promptly disappear under 
the influence of the Water. With thisexperi- 
ence I cannot do less than commend this 
W ater to the profession as worthy of trial in 
other similar cases.” 


Dr. David E. Smith, 
yA Bronxville, Westchester, N. Y. (Extract 
romcommunication in the ‘Med Brief”’ 
of May, 1881.} 
“Several months since I was called to see a 
atient, a lady suffering from hereditary 
eumatic Gout. Her limbs were very 
(Edematous and would pit on pressure, leavy- 
ing an indentation long after the finger was 
removed. Thisled me toingquire as to the con- 
dition of the urinary organs. Microscopical! 
examination showed that the urine was 
loaded with urates; and also revealed casts, 
and by heat and nitric acid I found twenty- 
five per cent. albumen, showing a marked 
case Of Bright’s Disease complicated with 
Rheumatic Gout. My first object wasto get 
rid of the ore, which was rasping and tear- 
ing the kidneys. I put dry cups over the kid- 
neys and ordered 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


four gobletsaday. In afew days she passed 
a stone (egg-shaped) five-eighths of an inch 
long by one-quarter of an inch in diameter. 
I continued the cupping and the use of the 
Water, and she continued steadily improv- 
ing, until now the urine is nearly normal. 
No casts can be discovered, and she is scarcely 
sensible of the gouty a 


lion bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the 
prings open June 15th. 


How to Think in &né%cgurse.sps* 


FRENCH 


GERMAN 


SPANISH 


May be learned at the seashore, about two hours 
from New York City. 


Summer School of Languages 
Point o’ Woods, Great South Beach, L.I. 


Modern Language Department of the Long Island 
Chastenqne Assembly Association. 
Address the Director, 


Prof. CHAS. F. KROFH 


, Stevens Institute of Technology, HOBOKEN, N. J. 


WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
iT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Boys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
3 ew iA proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
i-aue - pa finely finished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
ry fom and heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 
se, Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
4 der Shuttle, Self.Setting Needle and a complete 
set Of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
80 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 
catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


MFG. CO, 342 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


OWDEBED AND PERFUME! 

(PATENTED) 

The strongest and purest 

made, Unlike other Lye, it being 

a fine powder and in a can 

with removable ud, the conten 
0 


It is for 

sinfecting sin oseta, 
bottles, paints, trees, etc. 
PENNA. SALT M’F’G CO. 

Gen. Agts., Phila., Pa. 
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make the best perfumed Hard Soap 
in 20 minutes without boiling. 
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About People 


—1809 was a memorable year, since it gave 
to the world Lincoln, Tennyson, Darwin, 
Gladstone, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

—The story is going the rounds that M. Tur- 
pin has received four million francs from some 
nation, not France, for his new war-machine. 
His countrymen, nevertheless, persist in de- 
claring that a proper reward would have been 
thirty pieces of silver. 

—Mr. Charles Dana Gibson, the well-known 
illustrator, was born in 1867 at Roxbury, 
Mass., and studied in New York with Mr. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, and in Paris at the 
Julien Studio. He is still unmarried. In ap- 
pearance Mr. Gibson is not unlike some of his 
young men in “ Life.” His hairis dark-brown, 
his eyes blue-gray, he wears no beard, and his 
athletic figure is rather above the medium 
height. 

—It may be said with some justice that 
France is being governed by a boy Cabinet. 
The Prime Minister, M. Dupuy, and the Min- 
ister of the Colonies, M. Delcassé, are each 
forty-two years old; M. Hanotaux, the For- 
eign Minister, is forty; M. Leygues, Minister 
of Public Instruction, is thirty-seven; M. Poin- 
caré, Minister of Finance, is thirty-three; and 
M. Barthou, Minister of Public Works, but 
thirty-one. 

—Queen Victoria, whose seventy-fifth birth- 
day has just been celebrated, is, with the excep- 
tion of the Pope and King Christian IX. of 
lenmark, the oldest sovereign of Europe. The 
(ueen will have to live two years longer to 
distance the length of days of George II., and 
seven years longer to outstrip George III. The 
latter’s reign was two years longer than Queen 
Victoria’s has been, but as during nine years of 
George III.’s hfe Great Britain was under a 
regency,the present reign surpasses his in actual 
government. | 

—It may not be generally known that in his 
younger days King Oscar of Sweden was one 
of the first tenors in Europe, and, had he been 
obliged to earn his living, might easily have 
done so. His literary ability, however, is well 
known. The King enjoys sending anonymous 
manuscripts to magazines in and out of his 
own country, which see the light by sheer 
force of merit, though the royal writer some- 
times shares the fate of most authors in being 
“turned down.” There is, of course, eager 
competition for his signed articles. One on 
Charles XII. has just appeared in a London 
review. 

—The Minister of Foreign Affairs in the new 
French Cabinet, M. Hanotaux, isa man almost 
unknown to the outside world. At home his 
reputation has never been that of a practical 
diplomat, although he has had plenty of ex- 
perience both in service abroad and in the 
Foreign Office at Paris. Hitherto his fame 
among Frenchmen has been almost wholly 
that of an archivist or a savant. His knowl- 
edge of Assyrian antiquities is profound, and 
he has published works on Babylon and Nine- 
veh. His best-known book, however, is one 
concerning his own country, and is entitled 
“Studies of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries in France.” 

—The German Emperor has shown unusual 
tact in his disposition of the gallery of paint- 
ings willed by the poet Count Frederick von 
Schack to Germany. As is well known, the 
people of Munich are among the most ardent 
lovers of pictures in all Europe, and there has 
been great anxiety felt lest the Schack pictures 
might be forthwith transported to the Royal 
or to the National Gallery in Berlin. They are 
how proportionately jubilant at the Kaiser's 
announcement that he has purchased the build- 
ing in Munich in which the pictures are hung, 
in order that they might “have in the beauti- 
ful city a home in which every lover of art 
would be welcome.” This means not only 
that the gallery will remain in Munich, but 
also that by this expenditure from his own 
pocket the clever Kaiser has done more than 
much attempted legislation might accomplish 
‘o increase the somewhat lukewarm loyalty of 
the South Germans towards the Hohenzollern 
dynasty. 

~-Professor James D. Dana, who for forty- 
four years has been at the head of the De- 
partment of Geology and Mineralogy at Yale, 


has resigned, and the Corporation has elected 
him Professor Emeritus. His principal pub- 
lications are: “A System of Mineralogy.” 
“Coral Reefs and Islands,” “ Manual of Geol- 
ogy,” “ Text-book of Geology,” “ The Four 
Rocks,” “Walks and Drives About New 
Haven,” and “Volcanoes.” Professor Dana 
was born in Utica, N. Y., in 1813. He was 
graduated in his twenty-first year, and in the 
Wilkes exploring expedition of 1838-42 was 
its geologist. In 1550 he became Silliman 
Professor of Natural History and Geology at 
Yale, this title being changed as indicated in 
the following year. The Rochester “ Post- 
Express ” says: 


“Timmie,” as Professor Dana is called by the 
students, has been known for years to every one in 
New Haven. In the course of a pleasant day the old 

logist may, or might two years ago, be seen walk- 
ing across the campus half a dozen times. He stepped 
li shtly as a boy, seldom looking to right or lett. 
is nose is long and aquiline. his chin and lips 
are always clean-shaven, and his face is brown as 
a sailor’s. It may be years of studv have not bleached 
the tan of the early voyages. A shock of white hair, 
seemingly innocent of the comb, tosses about his 
head. His eye is piercing. Few teachers have been 
more popular with their scholars than Professor 
Dana, and it is probable few have cared less for 
oon He knew few of the undergraduates 
yname. Indeed, when he had finished the intro- 
duction to a lecture and fairly launched himself into 
the discussion of his beloved rocks, Professor Dana 
seemed to lose consciousness that he was speaking 
toaclass. At such times he would stumble over the 
chairs on the platform. relapse into long nv; of 
ne or harangue the blackboard till the bell 
sounded. 


“Never found its equal” 


(It's equal does not exist). 


“MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
“T have known 


ELECTRO=-SILICON 


or cleani anc ishin 

PLATE. “Ya 

and having 


Traveled over the Globe 


I speak from experience. Once tried 
it's always used.”"—2. R. Morria, 
The above was found in our mail. The 
writer is unknown to us. The opinion 
is universal. Send tor sample. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 


ving been Chief Steward 


PISO'S CURE FOR ,, 


RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS on 
Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggista. 


CONSUMPTION 


= 


A delightful home 
Instruction for Epileptics home 
cious instruction, combined with the most approved sys- 
tem of treatment, under a physician of long experience im 
this disease ; number limited to six. Circulars and refer- 


ences from Dr. WILLIAMSON, New London, Conn. 


**What I have seen of God's healing 
power through you demands of me that 
I speak for the good of others."’ 


your life 


or the lives of those 
nearest and dearest to you, 


Read ! 


DEAR Mr. CONGREVE: Asa rule I have 
no faith in advertised remedies ; but it must 
now be some twenty-hve years since first I 
saw in the person of one ot my students the 
effects of your Balsamic Elixir. He seemed 
at death’s door, but he lives now, a strong, 
hearty man. Since then I have seen in many, 
very many instances, the most happy results 
following your medicine. I do not go by 

sarsay, but I a to what I have seen 
with my own eyes. believe that you have 
saved numbers from Consumption. [| have 
friends with coughs and weak lungs, who 
speak of your medicine with sincere grati- 
tude. Personally, I find it most useful in the 
case of wearing cough. Very reluctantly do 
I give testimonials for publication, but I 
send you this as your due. What I have 
seen of God’s healing power through you 
demands of me that I speak for the good of 
others. I have those around me whose 
health I value, and they are living witnesses 
that yours is a very beneficial preparation. 

Yours heartily, 


Spurgeon 


“ Westwood,” Beulah Hill, England. 


J 

THE ABOVE LETTER 

} from the late eminent preacher, C. H. 
} Spurgeon, is one of thousands of testi- 
» monials to the wonderful curative proper- 
» ties of my BALSAMIC ELIXIR, which 
} not only cures Consumption, but gives in- 
. Stant and permanent relief in cases of 
Asthma, Chronic Bronchitis, Influenza, 
) and all Chest Afflictions. 

FOR YEARS | HAVE BEEN ENTREATED 
} to make my remedy known in the United 
} States, but my time has been too much 
» absorbed by my European patients to allow 
this. Now, however, 

} | HAVE BEEN ABLE TO EXTEND MY 
ORGANIZATION 

} so as to bring ‘America within the scope of 
} my personal observation, and my desire is 
} to make it clear to all inhabitants of the 
; United States that they may henceforth 
procure from my American Depot 

A CURE FOR CONSUMPTION 

} which, even in the advanced stages of that 
} terrible disease, may le used with certainty 
of relief. 


IT ACTS LIKE A CHARM 
in ordinary cases of Cough, Sore Throat, 
Whooping Cough, Chills, etc., and should 
be kept in every home. 


EVERY PERSON SUFFERING 

from Chest Disease. and all of weak lungs and 
delicate habit, should read my book on Con- 
sumption of the Lungs or Decline, and its suc- 
cessful treatment, showing that formidable dis- 
ease to curable in all its stages, with obser- 
vations on Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Chronic 
Bronchitis; together with accounts of neers 
400 successfully cu cases, any one of whic 
may be like yours, to be had post free for 25 cts., 
or the book will be sent free with every first order 
of $1.00 bottle of my BALSAMIC ELIXIR. 


CONGREVE’S BALSAMIC ELIXIR 

can be obtained from many drug-stores, but it 
will take some time before it will be introduced 
into all of them throughout this vast country. If 
yous druggist has not yet put it in stock, it will 

sent you, paid, from my own 
on receipt of $1. 1.75. $3.75. OF $7.00, accord- 
ing to the size ot the bottle ordered. 


GEO. THOMAS CONGREVE, 
London, Eng., and No.4 Wooster St.,New York 
Li Mention this paper. 
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